





































NUMBER ELEVEN. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 





Another milestone on the journey of life! Another date in the pro- 
gress of the Dollar— November 1, 1842. What were we thinking of a 
year since, on this day? Certainly not of some things that have actu- 
ally come to pass. He was, for instance, a man of extraordinary faith, 
who believed that the Croton Water would be brought to our doors within 
the year. And yet it has, and we have had our jubilee thereupon— 
such a jubilee, too, as does not come but once in the history of a city. 
The completion of the great enterprise was a consummation not to be 
rejoiced in for one day only, but for all days, as long as the term for 
which Aaron Burr procured the charter of the Manhattan Company—as 
long as giass grows and water runs. Posterity must pay a part of the 
debt incurred in the work; and so posterity ought. No chenge can 
throw water out of fashion, or provide a substitute for it; and the denser 
the population of Manhattan Island may become, the greater will be the 
need of the Croton. Our country friends, when they visit us, may now 
be treated to country water; and careful wives and mothers may tell 
errant husbands and sons, that the pretence that something must be put 
into city water to make it palateable, no longer exists in the case of New 


York. 


Political events of some moment have transpired since our last ‘ Gos- 
sip” was written. We allude principally to the declared adhesion of 
Honorables Daniel Webster, Caleb Cushing, and John C. Spencer, to 
Mr. Tyler; each of those gentlemen having taken occasion to define his 
position. It is to be trusted that they look for their reward in a good 
conscience, for, beyond what President Tyler may do for them, they can 
get nothing else. The Whigs, as a body, will do nothing for them, 
whether they do anything against them or not; and, if the cue given 
by the Globe is taken, the other party may approve some of their ex- 
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pressed opinions, but will be very guarded in favors or attention to the — 


men. But we de not profess wisdom in political mysteries, and leave 
the future for time to determine. 


Summer enjoyments now give place to the more hilarrous pleasures of | 


winter. The luxury of lazy happiness, compatible though it may be with | 


the summer heat and lassitude, can be enjoyed in winter only intermit- 
tingly, when the cold without has been breasted sufficiently to give one 
a zest for the fire within doors. Just now, however, and for a little lon- 
ger, we have still the glories of autumn ; decidedly the most delightful 


season of the year, in its mellow beauties, for the soul not too artificial to | 


enjoy the charms of nature. And the autumn skies of no country exceed 
ours in glory, the antumn fiuits and products of none, are beyond ours in 
variety and profusivu. 

Providence has this year blessed us, and indeed, all the earth with an 
overflowing abundance. Speculators, and even producers may find this 


very abundance in the way of their accumulaticn of pelf, as plenty does not | 
leave the necessity in existence, upon which large profits in necessaries | 
are obtained. Buit if fluor factors do not grow rich apace, the children | 


of the poor may grow fat while flour is five dollars the barrel and under, 
even in cities; and no class of consumers, in these dull times for com- 
merce and business, will regret that their diminished means will supply 
more food, than extravagant outlays of money would in speculation times. 
Thanks then, and heartfelt gratitude, to that Giver of all good, who can 
do better for us, than we, in our shortsightedness know how to ask. 


~ 


ONE DOLLAR A-YEAR. 


Winter tn Petersscere.—In general, hfe in winter pursues its od 
beaten track, whether it rains or snows, freezes or thaws. Day after 
day birchwood crackles in the stove, end day after day the sledgps glide 
along the streets with humanized bears and wolves. As it is always to 
be presumed the cold will continue, the public rooms for the poor are 
constantly heated, and fires aie regularly kept up in the public streets 
ands:ear the theatres for the drivers and others. It is only when the 
cold attains to an extrao:dinary degree that considerable changes take 
place inthe movement in the streets and in the aspect of the whole.— 
When the cry is, ‘‘ The thermometer is down tu 20,” peopla prick up 
their ears, look at tho instrument, and count the degrees. At 23 or 24, 
the pelice begins to be on the alert; the officers go the rounds day and 
night, to keep the sentries and the butschniks awake, and severely pun- 
ish on the spot those whom they catch napping; for, under such circum- 
stances, sleep is the surest means for an easy passage out of this world 
into the next. Ina cold of twenty-five degrees, the theatres are closed, 
because the requisite precautionary measures can no longer be taken for 
the actors and the cartiage drivers. Pedestrians, who at other times 
move rather deliberately, now run ia such haste as if they were upon 
business of the ntmost importance; aud the siedges, which before went 
at a good pace, now glide in tempo celaratissimo over the snow. I know 
not how tu account for it, but certain it is that a cold of twenty degrees 
in Petersburg is a much more serious matter and much more mischevi- 
ous in its effects than with us. You then cease to see faces in the streets, 
for all are mufiled in furs over head and hat. Everybody is afraid of 
losing eyes, nose, or ears by the frost, and as no unpleasant sensation 
gives warning of such accidents, people have enough to do to think of 
the different extremities of the body, and not to forget to rub them in 
time. ‘“ Thy nose, daddy!” says one passenger to another whom he 
meets, and without ceremony, he rubs his nose, which is as white as 
chalk, with snow. People are accustomed to such circumstances and 
courtesies, and they take notice of the noses of their fellow-men, that 
they may now and then recue one of those valuable organs from the 
clutches of that nose-destroyer, the Petersburgh Boreas. The eyes, too, 
oceasion a good deal of trouble, for the lids freeze together every moment. 
You then grope your way to the door of the first house, beg the inmates 
to allow you a place for a few moments near the stove, where you drop 
a thawed tear of gratitude for their compliance.— Kohl's Russia. 

EE 

A Lupicrovs Mistake 1s CattLte Deatinc.—We have been tolf 
to mind our P’s and Q’s; but the following will shew that it is quite ag 
important to mind our A’s and O's. An English gentleman, residing ig 
one of the West India islands, intending to establish a diary farm, wrotg 
to his correspondent in South America, a Spaniard, to send him fifty 
heifers with which to stock it. The letter was written in Spanish; but 
the writer’s acquaintance with that language was not as accurate as wag 
his knowledge of cattle. The feminine Spanish word for heifers, ‘« be- 
cerras,” only differs in a letter from the masculine, signifying young bulls, 
‘: becerres ;”’ and, unfortunately for our friend, he had unwittingly spelled 
his order with the 0. Accordingly, after a good deal of scouring over the 
Savannahs, fifty fine young bulls, wild enough it may be supposed, from 
their native praries, were, with no little difficulty, and at great expense, 
captured with the lasso, and shipped to him. His consternation when 
the riotous animals arrived and were driven to his gate, may be more 
easily imagined than described: he refused to receive them, averring that 
he had ordered heifers, and not bulls; but his letter being pecs, and 
exhibited, and his Spanish bu// explained to him, he was forced to agree 
to his very bad bargain. The gentleman was afterwards wonderfully fas- 
tidious in his words whenever he wrote Spanish letters on business. 

——— 

Priveas Quippy.—This is an amusing tale by J. Poole, Esq., au- 
thor of ‘* Paul Pry,” and other humorous works. Phineas is a usurer 
—an ignorant, geod-natured, cunning ass—his ears just long enough 
to reveal his kind, even to a casual obsérver, but not to arrest his own 
attention. Like all cunning people who overdo the thing, he enacts 
very many ludicrous scenes—but finally gets “ done up” in a matri- 
monial speculation, which ends the story. 

This novel is just published complete in an Extra Brother Jonathan, 
fcr 12§ cents only. 
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consume its brightness without providing for its closing hour a calm. 
| er, but more lasting substitute. Esteem and affection must be its 
handmaids; they must be on the watch to fil! up and replace the first 
| falling off of this subtle flame; or the heart round which the em- 
oe i : . i | brace of love has been thrown will wake from its fond dream to a 
_ The dark, unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; frichtful li 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, rightfo rea ity. 5 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air! | Such misery was, however, spared to Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair: he 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast | died young, leaving her with one little girl, whose gentle and tender 
‘The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; | endearments convinced the bereaved wife she had yet something tor 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, | which to live. Thé love she had cherished for the father, she now 
Te ee pep be ee lavished on his child. They lived in the strictest seclusion. Marie 
; : had no playmates, no companion, save her mother; no education, 
“‘ [ wonder,” said the Duchess of Derwent to the worthy Rector of except what that mother could bestow. And when Mrs. Fairfield 
Chudleigh, “if Mrs. Fairfield will ever become a sociable neighbor? | was summoned to her sister’s sick-room, Marie was too much alarm- 
Her quiet, lady-like appearance has impressed me strongly in her fa- | ed at the appearance of strangers to look at or speak to her aunt. 
vor; but hitherto she has resisted all my efforts to draw her to the | Of her cousin Albert she appeared to feel a positive terror; and 
Castle.” would retreat to the further corner of the room as he entered. Their 
“I fear,” replied the rector, “ your Grace will never prevailon | janguage was almost foreign to her; fur though her mother hac taught 
Mrs. Fairfield to become your guest. Her whole life is centered in | her to read and write English, she had from habit almost ceased to 
her child ; and I do not believe any thing could tempt her to leave | converse in it. 


him, even for an hour, to a nurse’s care.” | The meeting of the sisters was attended with considerbble restraint. 
“And whata beautiful child he is!” rejoined the Dachess; “I | They had become widows nearly at the same time ; but their early 
never saw so lovely a face !” recollections reminded them how little sympathy had ever existed in 
The Duke and Duchess of Derwent were suddenly called from | their characters: and no effort had been made to renew their long 
Chudleigh Castle about this period ; and it was not till many years | interrupted intercourse, till Mrs. Sinclair's increasing illness induced 
after this conversation took place that they returned to it. sf 


: | her to bespeak her sister’s protection and tenderness for ber orphan 
Albert Fairfield, the lovely boy of whom the Duchess had spoken, | gir], It was an appeal Mrs. Fairfield could not resist, though she 
was (as the good rector observed) the idol of a fond mother’s worthip ; 


: regretted it had been made. She could not reconcile to herself, or 
and, when an infant, bore so strong a resemblance to some of the sub- | pelieve it possible, that any human being could share her love for 
jects chosen by Guido for his angels, that it was not extraordinarya | Albert. It appeared an unjast detraction from his unrivalled state ; 
mother’s imagination should associate him with another world. The | and it was almost with a fear that he might fancy himself less loved, 
delicacy of his frame seemed hardly fitted for the boisterous strug- | that she said, ‘* My dear Albert, we must take Marie home with us— 
gles of this life; and never was he absent from her sight without her | ghe has no friend or guardian but myself.” 
suffering the most painful anxiety. ‘Thus his mother’s excessiveten- |  « Assuredly, my dear mother; and I hope she will become accus- 


derness increased his bashfulness as he grew up, and gave no energy | tomed tous. At present she is so timid, that I fear to speak lest } 
to his frame. But, notwithstanding his soft and almost feminine | .yould distress her; but with you, dearest mother, she will soon feel 
beauty, he was not devoid of courage. As a child he hadno quar- | 9: ease.” 

rels of his own ; but at the day-school to which he occasionally went, | Mrz, Fairfield very much doubted this. Since her mother’s death, 
he would step forward in defence of the oppressed, though he would 


: tp ’ : a. as | Marie had secluded herself entirely from her aunt and cousin. A 
shrink at the publicity of praise, and be evidently distressed at the poor little dog, which had been her mother’s favorite, was the only 


voice of commendation. His peculiarly susceptible mind rendered | 5); > noticed; she would throw se] ( 2 i 
ish alive to ovary lannression ; ar pric thing as se beautiful | object she noticed ; she ould throw herse lf on the floor beside it, 
: "eet : ui | and give way to a grief she was too frightened to indulge in befors 
in nature or artscemed indigenous to his taste. [is love of music, her aunt. At last the day came for their return to England. Marie 
“ Que Nine ie ceca Page Ne a for poetry and painting, | fo}}owed her aunt into the carriage without saying a word—her heart 
were striking icatures in nis Cc 1aracter. | ow ors a ; , 9 ili ing— le 
The proficiency he attained in literature, even at an early age, was ws eo Se qx aaa ae accel a “¥ ar aarg re pr peta 
a source of great individual enjoyment; but the fear of ite being | core ; i toh reo fi : senna ger Ae scetall ieee h ad in the 
known was also a sad annoyance. It was seldom that the frivolous | mee d 7 et te ae - x : a sal . d a b avis isi “dl Her 
remarks of superficial pretenders could rouse him to venture an opi- | oe ora r ‘hat if aoaieine ayoeng t . + reg ‘le = tof 
nion on subjects familiar to him, but far beyond their scan ; and then | —_— — : ve dae ge apeiny’ as Pe wt wei ys o se ag 
he would shrink back, astonished at his own daring, and bescech his | ie I A a aaa s sel Poked : c cake ould ies the kindly 
mother never to repeat his observations; and as those whose igno. a9 My a aealved ter s0or little = on Gok Ganniahe ted sd 
rance he corrected were not likely to publish his superiority, his rare See aeimeilon onthe edie chal am 
’ She longed ardently to thank him for this unexpected consideration ; 


endowments remained unknown. : : Race but had not courage even fur the two words of acknowledgment 
In pursuance with her own wishes, and the pursuits and inclina- necessary 


a ra . a ne ? r om ‘ : ye “ a . . : . 
ma aay oa — me me seroma lifo in ek retise- It was a dull and uninteresting journeyto them all; indeed, under 
ent. e was her world; and the bare idea tha i y | Pieces 
mien ish; : mise a ¥ ide a mre oe es at — est orm any | such feclings, how could itbe otherwise? As soon as they reached 
> s , ct , eparate iil 7 o y . . . . * . - 
rev Ae are ould separate iim trom her, rendered her averse | Pairfeld Lodge, Albert recommenced his usval train of occupations ; 
piving society. : . , j 
About the period when Albert Fairfield had attained his twentieth | ee dea eendetinnabineda ae ak aaa 
she was summoned t > death-be ily sis ith | : * : : he 
ee bart eee A se 7 ett aeare ~ om with she ventured to talk with her of her childhood; and it was impossible 
; tercourse for many years; fo s. Sin- j 
- urse Tor many years; for Mrs. Sin- for any one to listen to the sweet and pious thoughts she had treasar- 


ir, w arried abr inued side : 1 ; 

en pear to - ~ a seen dtanerg He rs ar mrad were an ed in her memory, relating to events long passed by, without feeling 
e ) om ives of economy. Te 2en W . : “i * 

ety lon Pi nari ere Had been what | an interest in the artless narrator. 


i ove-match ; for Ensign Sinclair w: i€ > : 
ceases cen bentrncnd to wart cer 4 inah oto | Mrs. Fairfield’s decision not to love her, lest it might rob Albert of 
Both farcilies were averse to the unicn ; but their efforts to prevent | What she considered his sole and undivided right, gave way ; and 
it proved fruitless. The many struggies that awaited them were en- her heart began to warm towards the orphan girl. But Albert and 
dared by cach without any diminution of affection on cither side—a Marie were nearly as much estranged as cver ; and Mrs. Fairfield 
blessing which does not always wait on marriage where prudence is seemed rather intent on preserving this distance than on promoting 
completely set at nought. How often, on the contrary, do we see | ™timacy. — . 
those who believed the possession of each other would be all-sufficient Marie's birthday, which was to complete her seventeenth year, ap- 
to insure happiness, and make even poverty tolerable—or, in other | proached ; and Mrs. Fairfield, wishing to give her some trifle to mark 
words, those who have been too selfish to listen to any reason that | her remembrance of it, confided its selection to her gr dewrw of his 
threatened to interfere with the indulgence of their own wishes—how rides to the neig.iboring town. Ife brought with it a drawing of his 
often do we see these very people discontented and unhappy; the | °W™ which he begged his mother would present to his cousin. It 
lover’s ardor sinking into the husband’s cold indifference; the wife’s | ¥@5 4 highly finished sketch of the cottage from which they had il 
once ready smile lost in the constant difficulties and petty troubles moved Maric. Mrs. Fairfield could not refuse to give her son's pre- 
with which she has to contend in the fulfilment of her household du. | 8¢ot with herown; but she was conscious of an uneasy feeling about 
tses, under straitened circumstances; and as their cares and ex- | it and regretted having spoken to him on the subject. 
penses increase with a growing family, looking at one another no lon. | Marie’s delight and gratitude were unbounded. Whnat a treasure 
ger with the bright and suany gaze of love, but almost with reproach | to possess! There it was, the white cottage; its porch covered by 
for having inflicted such priyations on each other! Their union was | clematis and convolvulus, The green jalousies were open,—all but 
formed on love! No other feeling was thought of; no other could | in the room where her poor mother had died; and there was a deli. 
be necessary to their happiness. Alas, how little do lovers dream | cacy in the thought that kept them closed which went direct to her 
how soon this passion must decay !—how soon it must become ex. | child’s heart. Albert had judged rightly,—it would have seemed pro. 
tinct, when it has nothing save its own fires to exist upon! Love | fanation to her feelings had they been open. She was so engros 
has been called an immortal spark; but it must not be allowed to , with the drawing and the feelings it had revived, and the tears w 
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falling so fast, that she did not at first perceive her cousin’s entrance. ) exertion, the subject dropped ; till one evening he opened his flute, 


She ardently wished to thank him, but it was in vain: she became | 
so confused, that she was forced to leave the room to recover herself. 
And Albert, who never could make an effort to be noticed, sat down 
silent, but disappo'nted. 

Mrs. Fairiield, ignorant of what had passed, sent Marie into the 
library, shortly after, for abook. Albert was still sitting there, with | 
the drawing before him, and about te make some alteration in it. | 
The fear that he might change something she wished preserved, 
made her, for an instant, forget her dread of him; and advancing, | 
she said gently, ‘“*O, pray do not touch it !— it is perfect.” 

He looked up; and there was something in that look which cer- 
tainly did not reassure Marie. It was not an unkind look; but it | 
made her tremble so much, that she was obliged to hold by the chair 
for support, as, still looking at her, he asked, did she not think it 
would be improved by the foliage of the old trees being made thicker? 

She replied, ‘‘ I would rather it were not touched ; I cannot like it 
better.” And as she took up the drawing and carried it off, with 
Mrs. Fairfield’s commission, he wondered what could make him still 
80 afraid of his gentle cousin. 

From that day there wasa change in their manner; they were per- 
haps Rot more intimate, but at least they did not avoid each other. 

Marie opened her drawing-box, which she had not done since her | 
mother’s death. She had been fond of sketching from nature; but 
she was self.taught; and her cousin's finished style and masterly | 
touch made her feel the contrast and weakness of ler own unfinish- 
ed scraps. She resolved to copy the one he had given her. And as 
she lingered over it, how many sad and painful feelings of the past 
became again present to her view! The porch where her mother 
had sat watching her childish gambols—where she had stood, in later 
years, anxiously waiting her return when any errand had taken her 
into the little village—the earnest welcome—the fond embrace,— | 
were again hers in imagination. Then she looked on the closed shut- 
ters; and, letting the pencil fall, buried her face in her hands, as 
though she would shut out the withering thought thus calied forth. 

In one of these moments her cousin entered; and, ere she raised 
her head, he had taken both drawings up, and was comparing her 
copy With the original. Her mind was then too much under the in- 
fluence of grief to be sensible of any other feeling; even her timidity 
was gone; and she listened to his remarks without pain or embar 
rassment. Albert saw in her copy indications of talent; and he ven- 
tured so far as to oifer to assist her pencil by his advice and experi- 
ence; though, when she had accepted it, he was surprised how he 
could ever have found courage to make the offer. 1t was not with- 
out considerable anxiety that he saw the hour approach at which she 
had promised to come to his atelier. 

Mrs. Fairfield had been absent for some hours; and how great was 
her surprise to hear that the cousins had spent the whole afternoon 
together! She was not pleased Hitherto she had been all to Al- 
bert. No one, save herself, had ever been an invited guest in that 

telier ; and it seemed to her jealous heart as though the division of 
affection she had formerly droaded was about to take place. How. 
ever much she might be hurt, she was too clever and too kind to let 
it appear to her son: to Marie she was colder and more reserved ; 
but the new sentiment that was springing up in her niece’s young 
heart prevented her perceiving the change. The avelier was now 
the boundary of all her thoughts, hopes, and feelings; the hours 
passed in it seemed winged with happiness, and the intervening ones 
were busily occupied in living them over again in imagination. Both 
master and pupil thought too much of each other to be alive to any 
thing that did not centre in themselves. Drawings were begun— 
drawings were finished; and with every one the charm seemed to in- 
crease. 

Mrs. Fairfield, to cause some interruption to this constant exercise 
of the pencil, asked her son if he had quite lost his love for music. 
‘* That,” said she, “‘ was an accomplishment in which I delighted te 
see you amuse yourself—it dispensed pleasure to all around; while 
this constant drawing is selfish.” 

“You forget, my dear mother, that I have no one to accompany 
menow. Whenmy cousin Edmund was here, he was never tired of 
being at the piano; and though a very indifferent performer, he was 
a good timist ; and my flute would be fouad wanting in the harmony 
you were so fund of, were you to hear it alone.” 

Marie made no remark ; indeed, it would have been impossible to 
say she was attending to the conversation. But the next morning, | 


and every succeeding one, found her seated at the piano, practising | 
the accompaniments she found ia the music.stands. She had little 
or no execution ; bat she had a correct ear, and played with great 
feeling. 

When she becam® in some degree satisfied with her own perform- 
ance, she ventured t» tell her aunt how she had employed some hours 
every morning befvre breakfast; adding, “ You need not now be de- 
prived of hearing my cousin’s flute, if he will accept of me as a sub- 
stitute for his other cousin.” 

But this was not at all what Mrs. Falrfielddesired. She had pro. 
posed music to her son in thaghope of separating them; and now | 
that it seemed likely to bring them more together, she ceased to desire 
it; and saying that perhaps Albert’s chest was too delicate for the | 
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and began to play; but after a little time, he put it down, remark. 


| ing, “ How pleased Edmund would be to know himself missed !” 


Marie dared not look up; she expected her aunt would propose 
that she should go to the piano. And now the moment seemed ar. 
rived, her courage failed; and she would have given worlds to re- 
call the avowal she had made of her musical skill. 

But it was not her aunt's intention to make it known. The flate 
was carefully replaced, and no mention made of her playing. 

Albert often read aloud, and Marie would sit entranced, as she lis. 
tened to the rich and mellow tones of his voice ; and when his subject 
was one he deemed too abstruse for them, he would explain all that 


| might seem difficult, and she would treasure each word he uttered, 
| and think that from no other tongue could she have understood it 


so well : 
* His was a lip with magic fraught, 
With sweetness and expression wrought; 
Where lurking love sipped honey-dew, 
And on that lip sat eloquence!” 

Some months passed without any expressed change in their feelings. 
Albert and Marie were never happy but in each other's presence, 
and yet no word had passed their lips to give evidence of their feel- 
ings. They drew together; and under his tuition Marie’s touch be- 
came light and graceful as his own. They read together; and Mrs. 
Fairfield, who was usually present, would start to observe the perfect 
sympathy that had arisen in their tastes. ‘They could not be said to 


| converse together: but for hours, when left alone, 


“They sat and look’d into each other’s eyes, 
Silent and happy, as if God had given 
Nought else worth looking at on this side heaven!” 


The fond and idelising mother began to ask herself, why she felt 
pained at every fresh incident that confirmed their fast growing at- 
tachment? The thought of Albert’s marrying she had never enter. 
tained; and now that such an evert became probable, she tried to 
discover why it should give her such uneasiness. The truth was, 
she had loved her son so undividedly, that she could not think, with. 
out a pang, of his loving any one but herself. She feared a wife’s 
influence—dreaded that !t might estrange him from her—that it might 
draw him from that seclusion in which they had lived, and hitherto 
lived sohappily. She remembered how she had sorrowed over every 
day he had passed away from her as a school-boy, and shuddered as 
she thought they must again be separated. Already there was ari- 
val, a sbarer in his heart ; and how soon might not this become the 
predominant affection, and she, who had no thought, no joy but in 
him, become neglected! And all this change to be effected by the 
orphan of her bounty—a being unknown to them a few short months 
back! How prophetic had been her fears about receiving her niece! 
And as she looked up, she saw Marie (who had entered the room un- 


_ perceived) standing by her, with a look so submissive, her large dark 


eyes bent on her with such an expression of tenderness, that she 
could not repress the emotion caused by her unexpected appearance ; 
and, snatching her to her heart, she continued aloud the train of 


_ thought she had been pursuing ere she perceived her. 


Marie could not believe her senses, as she heard her aunt conjur- 
ing her not to take from her all her son’s love—not to seek to 
separate them: “ Why should we part?” said she, ‘‘are we not 
happy thus ?” 

“Hush, hush! my dear aunt,” cried Marie, who had seen Albert 
enter the adjoining room; ‘‘ do not speak thus, I implore you. Why 
should you think me so wicked as to wish to separate you from your 


| son ?” 


“Promise me, then,’’ continued Mrs. Fairfield, wildly, “if I 
consent to your marriage, you will be content to remain here while 
I live 7” 

‘“* My dear, dear aunt,” replied Marie, nearly sinking with emo- 
tion, “ there is no question of marriage. My cousin and 1’’—she 
paused, for Albert had approached them unseen ; and his eyes were 


| fixed upon her, as, in a voice of deep emotion, he said, “* Marie, will 


you not promise my—our mother?” 

Marie’s answer was not spoken: her willingness could not be 
doubted, as, blashing and trembling, she hid her tace on Mrs. Fair- 
field’s bosom. 


After a lapse of eighteen years, the worthy rector of Chudleigh 


_waS Once more a visitor at the Duke of Derwent’s, where a gay 
| party was assembled. The subject again turned on the inhabitants 


of Fairfield Lodge; but the Duchess spoke less kindly of Mrs. Fair- 
field than in former days. 

‘* Indeed, my good doctor,” said she, “I know not which is the 
most ridiculous of the group: the mother, who gazes on her son as 
though he were some curious phenomenon in nature; or the young 
couple who appear to listen but to each other, and to tremb'e at the 
sound of their own voices, when compelled to answer the civilities 
proffered to them by others.” 

‘| have nu patience with them,” said Lady Harriet; ‘‘ and I do 
hope mamma will not ask them here again. Poor creatures! it is 
really cruel to bring them forward to expose their ignorance and 
want of savoir vivre.” 


Of the latter, they may be, and doubtless are, ignorant,” mildly 
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interrupted the good old rector, who could not bear to hear his fa- 
vorites so mercilessly attacked ;—‘‘ but of ignorance, if by that is 
meant want of education and graceful aequirements, your ladyship 
is deceived in supposing them deficient.” 

“Indeed, my good doctor,” replied Lady Harriet; ‘‘and so they 
really can read and write! And what may be their graceful ac. 
quirements? Can they play Haydn’s sonatas, and sing English bal. 
lads? I am sure, if I had known it, | would have begged them to 
favor us. I dare say we should have been highly amused.” 

“Had Mr. and Mrs. Fairfield thought fit to indulge you, Lady 
Harriet, you would have been perhaps even more egurprised than 
amused. I have never seen them attempt any thing in which they 
have not attained rare perfection. Mr. Fairfic!d is an elegant scho- 
lar; and his wife is a sweet creature, possessing many estimable 
qualities. They are both formed to please, and [ may say, to instruct 
the world; but their shyness, and the seclusion in which they have 
always indulged, render their talents, which are of a high order, a 
blank letter, save from the del'ght they impart to themselves. lam 
far from defending their mode of life,” continued the doctor; “ on 
the contrary, I think it a positive and palpable wrong done to soci- 
ety; there is a selfishness in living apart from our feliow creatures 
that I highly deprecate. In every station of life, man owes a debt 
to society which cannot be paid, unless he is content to mingle in :t; 
and when we consider how much we are indcbted to others for what 
We may know, we ougit to view it as an act of justice to give back 
that knowledge to the werld, with whatever improvements or addi- 
tions we may have been able to make to it. We have no right to 
hide our talent, or merely draw on it for Our own individual benefit. 
Interchange of ideas is an acknowledged good, which should be 
given and received with becoming modesty and ferbearance. All 
eccentricity is prejudicial to society; and a stronger example cannot 
be afforded of its vaneful effects than in the present instance, where 
diffidence and early habit have made even the talents of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairfield doubted by their kind neighbors.” 

The Duchess and Lady Harriet were induced, by the rector’s de- 
fence, to seek a greater intimacy with the inhabitants of Fairfield 
Lodge, by whom they were always hospitably received, but on whom 
their entreatics proved vain as to entering into the gaieties of the 
neighborhood. 

The mother lived to sec alarge family of grandchildren smiling 
around her; and when called to another world, she doubted not that 
she had, by her tenderness and devotion,secured the happiness of the 
son she had so exclusively loved. But it was reserved for that son, 
in after years, to find the error in which he had indulged. He hada 
large family to provide for; and having kept up no acquaintance, he 
was naturally without friends or interest; and he was made to feel, 
by the difficulties attending his three sons’ entrance into life, the folly 
of a man secludirg himself from his fellow-men, vainly imagining 
that he ean with impunity estrange himself from the world while he 
wants nothing, and find it prepared to welcome him when circum- 
stances may induce him to seck its favors. 

His three sons were highly talented young men, and might, with 
common interest, have risen to the highest ranks in the professions 
they severally embraced. But alas! they were unknown; and Al- 
bert Fairfield had the mortification to sce their talents unappreciated, 
and to feel that his own carly abstraction and self-indulgence had been 
the cause. 

“The light of other minds is as necessary to the play and the de- 
velopment of genius, as the light of other bodies is to the play and 
radiations of thediamond. A diamond incarcerated in his subterra- 
neous prison, rough and unpolished, differs not from a common 
stone”—as the cthercal spark might for ever lie dormant in the flint, 
but for its collision with the steei ! 


eB 

SupDEN SETTING-IN oF WINTER IN CONSTANTINOPI e.— Lying nearly 
in the same latitude as Naples, situaved on the shore of the sea of Mar- 
mora andthe banks of the Bosphorus, at no considerable distance frem 
the Mediierranean, and close tu the Black Sea, it might be expected 
that the climate would differ but little from Southern Italy ; that it 
would be characterised by hot summers and mild winters, and would be 
distinguished by equability of temperature. Such, however, is only very 
partially the case. Its summer season is commonly hot, but its winters 
are often irregularly severeand protracted. When Larrived in Constan- 
tinople on the 24th of November, nothing indicated except the falling 
leaf and russet foliage, the approach of winter. No fires, no warm 
clothing were required—people were sitting with open windows or in the 
open air—the temperature very agreeable between 60 and 70. This 
pleasant state of air lasted till the ist of December, when it was sudden- 
ly interrupted by a violent snow-storm from the north, of about three days 
duration, accompanied by a fall of the thermometer below the freezing 

int. 

On the third of the month, about nine in the morning, it was as low 
as 29 in my bed-room, and in the open air it was two degrees lower. 
Thus was winter rudely ushered in, and great was the change in the ha- 
bits of the people. The mangal, tandour, and stoves were hurriedly 
brought into use—the windows at their openings were made as tight as 
might be with the aid of paste and paper, as 1 witnessed in one of the 
best lodging-houses in Pera; the windows in the houses of the opulent 
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Turks were fortified with double sashes—the plants which had hitherto 
ornamented their gardens, the orange, the lemon, the oleander, and 
other exotics, were taken from the open air and deposited for safety in 
their large tile-roofed conservatories. Nor was the change of dress less 
striking. he mow or mud boot was pulled on—the warm fur pelisse 
and the padded winter coat, one or other, was brought into general 
use; and amongst the troops the sentinel on duty appeared in his watch- 
coat well lined with fur.—Dr. Davy’s Ionian Islands, Constantinople, 
and Turkey. 
————- 


“THE HEIRESS. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 


Agnes Darwin was one of seven children. Her parents had been 
content to pass their early life at acountry vicarage, situated on the 
coast of Dorsetshire, in one of those sweet secluded spots where the 
bright silvery streams are seen sparkling like the spangled scales of 
the serpent under the noon.day sun—now gliding through the flowery 
meads, now lost amidst the rich and massive foliage, now hastening 
o’er the pebbly shallows with a murmuring ripple,—till, spreading 
across the level plain, they are lost in the salt and turbulent ocean. 

The vicar toiled early and late to fulfil the duties of two populous 
parishes ; his young and numerous family rendering it a matter of pru- 
dence not tuengage a curate, though there would have been employ- 
ment for two persons in the care of that fold of which he was sole 
shepherd. His wife, a busy and industrious woman, did her best to 
instruct her girls, and bring forward her boys for those professions in 
which she hoped to cee them placedat afuture day. The father 
aided her but litttle in this occupation ; as we have before remarked, 
his time was arduously engaged. Imperious necessity had roused his 
natural indolence of disposition ; but whenever opportunity oflered, it 
was always indulged in with pleasure. 

Before Agnes’s birth Mrs. Darwin’s only brother, whom she had 
not seen for many years, proposed himself as sponsor to the expected 
stranger, should it prove a danghter, premising that she must bear 
the name of Agnes. The whim, as they considered it, of their rela. 
tive, was indulged ; but with the exception of a letter about once in 
two or three years, to inquire if his god-daughter lived, no notice was 
taken of any of the family ; and Mrs. Darwin, who saw her other 
children made happy by sundry little presents and attentions from 
their godfathers, felt provoked at having listened to her eccentric 
brother’s request. 

The cares ofa large family, the youngest of whom was cight years 
old, while the elder boys were growing into men, pressed heavily on 
the vicar and his wife. The latter made many efforts to obtain pro- 
fessions for her sons; but the father’s habitual indolence rendered 
him passive, even when his children’s interests demanded his strenu- 
ous exertions. He was fond of them, doatingly fond of them, he said ; 
but like many other fathers, his words were ill borne out by his ac- 
tions: bis own self-indulgence was all he really called for. 

Mrs. Darwin was deeply immersed in her own plans for obtaining 
friends and protectors for her boys, who wished to enter the army and 
navy : and, though she had no distinct reason for such a vision, she 
already beheld the one a general, and the other fast rising toward the 
rank of admiral, when she received letters from those on whose ser. 
vices she had most relied, to say, that the chenge of ministry render- 
ed their influence null; at the same time expressing their regret at 
being unable to announce the realization of their pledges regarding 
her sons, whose interests they would have felt so proud to forward. 
Poor Mrs. Darwin was overwhelmed with this intelligence. She pos. 
sessed one of those simple, unsophisticated minds, that are prone to 
believe whatever others affirm ; and in her friends’ expressed sorrow 
for their failure, she did not imagine there could be any doubt as to 
how they would have protected her sons, had they remained in 
power. 

Within a very few ho rs the whole neighborhood was made aware 
of the eircumstance. All, of course, condoled with her on the alter- 
ed position of her friends ; but there were not those wanting who 
doubted if her sons’ prospects Would have even been brighter, had 
the change of ministry not taken place. It is so easy to regret that 
we have no longer power to serve these whom we never dreamt of 
serving while the ability to do so existed. 

But Mrs. Darwin’s regrets were stilled, and even the vicar's indo- 
lence moved, by a paragraph in the weekly paper, announcing the 
death of Mrs. Darwin’s eccentric brother in India, anda letter from 
a London solicitor, stating that he had bequeathed all his large for- 
tune to his niece and god-daughter Agnes Darwin. 

The whole family were assembled in earnest deliberaiion and felici- 
tation; eventhe youngest boy was sent for from school to be told 
that his sister was now an heiress ; and he, child-like, was the first 
to prove the worth ef the title, by asking her for money to buya 
pony. With what pleasure did the arnazed and happy girl give a 
smiling assent! ‘Then the luxury of giving—the pure, unsullied de. 
light ef bestowing-—the deep and holy pleasure of making our riches 
available to the wants and wishes of those we love, was new to her ; 
and her heart throbbed audibly, as she alternately embraced her fa- 
ther and mother, and bid them takethe fortune themselves, and do 
with itas they liked. It ought never to have been left to her, she 
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said,—her mother surely had a prior claim to it. 
parents thought so themselves ; but still it was pretty to hear their 
child express it ; and as they folded her to their heart in acknow!ledg- 
ment of her offer, they could not but remember that it had not been 
by her own seeking that she had become rich while they remained 
poor. 

A very short time was sufficient to accomplish the necessary legal 
forms, and, after putting Miss Agnes Darwin into possession of a 
handsome allowance during her minority, to give over to Lord 
Bowles, the guardian named in her uncle’s will, lands and estates, 
in trust for her, to the amountof £5000 a year. Out of her present 
income she reserved but a small sum for her own immediate use, and 
abandoned the rest to her mother. For the first few weeks all went 
on smoothly. But her parents soon began to think how different it 
would have been, had the fortune been really left to them. 

Agnes, who loved them with all the warmth of a kind and affec- 
tionate heart, could not sce them relapse into their former habits of 
gloom without inquiring the cause; and the next day found her seat. 
ed with Lord Bowles (a man whose total inexperience and mistaken 
good nature rendered him most unfit for the trust to which he had 
been appointed), representing to him that the fortune she was to 
inherit was useless to her, unless it would give her the means to pro- 
vide for her family ; and earnestly beseeching him to devise some 
means by which asum of money could be obtained sufficient to buy 
an adjoining estate, of which her father desired to become the pos- 
sessor, to purchase her eldest brother a commission, and to pay for 
the second going to college. Her third brother had found a friend 
willing to take him to sea as a middy ; and the fourth was too young 
to require any present provision. 

Lord Bowles looked grave, and said it was difficult. He did not 
know how far he might be justified in complying with her wish. Not 
but that it was a very natural one; and he would like to sce his old 
friend the vicar in possession uf the pretty estate in question ; but 
then it was his duty to warn Agnes,—to point out to his ward that 
her wishes could not be fulfilled, exeept at a sacrifice he might be 
blamed for allowing her to make. Agnes, however, Was not to be 
denied ; and ere she returned heme, she had obtained his promise to 
make such arrangements as might be necessary for the execution of 
her purpose ; while she, in return, pledged herself never to mention 
to any one what had been agreed on between them. ~ 

The Rev. Mr. Darwin beeame the purchaser of the Norbury pro- 
perty, the eldest son was gazetted to an ensigncy in the Grenadier 
Guards, while the third went to sea. And Agnes enjoyed the happy 
sight of her father’s and mother’s comfort, as well as her sister’s evi- 
dent pleasure in removing to Norbury. 

Her father now engaged a curate to assist in the duties of his vi- 
carage, and rarely ever preached himself at the church where he 
had been wont for many years to perform, unaided, both services. 

The Rev. Mr. Metheun, the newly engaged curate, was naturally 
a frequent visitor at Mr. Darwin's ; and it was not long before his 
visits assumed a decided object. Miss Darwin, the eldest sister of 
Agnes, had captivated him. True, they were both portionless ; but 
neither of them thought that need be any impediment to their 
union. 

The whole family had long considered Agnes’s large fortune as 
common property ; and, without much delicacy or any diffidence, 
she was made to understand that she could not do less than make it 
available to her sister’s marriage by procuring for her intended hus- 
band some church preferment yielding a sufficient income for their 
support and comfort. ‘This was complied with ; and Lord Bowles 
was again the agent forcarrying it into effect. But all these ad- 
vances and forestalments during her minority (added tu her guardian's 
total want of ability or exertion in the direction of her affairs,) re- 
duced her.fortune very considerably before she actually became pos- 
sessed of it. And when she attained the age of twenty-one, and 
Lord Bowles had transferred it to hersel/, and placed in her hands all 
the title-deeds and securities, she immediately handed them over to 
her father, begging he would become her agent. ‘This she was in- 
duced to do, in the hope of silencing their many unpleasant and tor. 
menting allusions to the unnatural state in which her uncle’s eccen- 
tric folly had placed her relative to her family ; and for some time it 
availed. But while it put an end to the remarks that had wounded 
her sensitive and dutiful feelings, it placed her wealth in the power 
of a most indiscreet and misjudging man. 

After the first moments of gratified feeling, caused by the power 
to bestow largely on others, Agnes had as yet found no comfort or 
pleasure in being an heiress. 
and mother, brothers and sisters; but now she seemed a creature 
apart fromthem. ‘There was a coldness, a restraint in all their rela- 
tions. She feared to show, as formerly, her tenderness; for they ac. 
cused her of wishing to patronise them. Her elder brothers contrac- 
ted debts, and lived at three times their means, because their sister 

was rich: and if that old fool of an uncle had left the fortune to her, 
it was but fair they should share what ought to have been equally 
theirs. And this convenient reasoning orce established, they de- 


Perhaps both her | 


Before, she had been petted by father | 


manded whatever was requisite to provide for their extravagances, | 


and felt no gratitude to the persecuted girl who accorded it. Even 
the compliment of asking was not always paid her, after her father 





| Marry! Agnes marry! 


became the manager. He, who put no check on his own expenses, 
dared not correct his sons. In fact, they all lived as though each 
had been left the fortune. All but its real possessor : she continued 
the same quiet, unobtrusive being she had been in former years, when 
her mother’s lessons of prudence and carefulness were chicfly direct- 
ed to her, as the one of her children most docile and attentive to her 
instructions. Agnes was liberal in her charities,—it was in their in- 
dulgence that she found relicf for the want of sympathy in her own 
family. Far and nearshe was the friend, the benefaetress of all who 
wanted comfort or support. And though even this holy exercise did 
not escape the sarcasm of those who were appropriating a much larger 
portion of her wealth to frivolous and unworthy pursuits, she re- 
mained unshaken on this point. Her your cer sister, who from an 
early age had been confined to her couch, a: d was a martyr to pain 
and suffering, was the only one of her family who really loved the 
young heiress; whose soothing attentions, whose anxious efforts to 
procure any avd every thing that might mitigate pain ; whose frequent 
refusal to join gay parties that were made for her in the neighbor- 
hood, that she might sit by that sister's couch, to read to her, to sing 
to her,—in fact, by all those little name’ attentions the kind. 


hearted know how to bestow on the sick and weary, had sunk deep 
into the young sufferer’s heart’; and to her, Agnes’s light step was 
the herald of joy; her presence the only pleasure she knew. She had 


been so long an invalid, so long accustomed to depend on her own 
mind for those resources in search of which the healthy can roam 
abroad, that she had acquired a power o! jadging beyond her years. 
And as she looked at Agnes’ happy smile, and heard her recount 
some secne of distress her purse had dispelled, she thought her some- 
thing more than earthly. And thenshe would reflect how coldly she 
was loved by all in the family save herself. 

Of her parents’ extravagance she did not like to think; but her 
brothers’ excesses she reprobated loudly. And one day, when she 
had heard (unwillingly, indeed, but inevitably, from her inability to 
change her position) some loud talking about loans and exorbitant in- 
terests paid for them, she ventured to ask Agnes if she ever looked into 
her affairs, or asked for information respecting ther ? 

“Oh no, dearest! how canI? I never could ask my father to give 
to me, hischild, an account of his stewardship; though sometimes I 
am perplexed at the number of papers he puts before me to sign ; and 
it is not an hour ago I was vexed at his saying he must sell Fairlands. 
Ihave been told it was my uncle’s favorite spot when a boy; and FE 
should have liked that kept more than any other part of the property, 
out of respect to his carly predilections.” 

“ Fairlandskept more than any other part, Agnes? Whatcan you 

mean? What necessity can there be for sacrificing any part, with 
your large income? What can render any sale necessary ?” 
" The income is not so lerge as you perhaps imagine. I never told 
you (but now I will have no reserves from you) how considerably it 
was decreased by the monies borrowed, during my minority, for my 
father’s purchase of this estate, for Frank’s commission, and for Wil- 
liam’s co'lege.education,—besides the living for Mr. Methuen. My 
father says, too, that Lord Bowles was no manager.” 

Perhaps not,” replied her sister, gravely. ‘ 1 hope our poor father 
may prove himself a better.” 

But as she said this, Agnes felt that her manner rather taught her 
to doubt, than believe her words ; and she repeated, as though te her- 
self, “‘ Yes, I am very sorry for the sale of Fairlands. But papa says 


_ Ihave spent so much for the building of those almshouses for the 


poor old men and women. I will now walk down and look at them ; 
when I see how resigned and cheerful the dear old folks look in their 
comfortable homes, 1 shall ferget my vexation about Fairlands ; or, 
rather, I will look upon these houses, giving lodging and comfort to 
the aged and infirm, asa fitter tribute to my uncle’s memory than the 
green meadows he used to prize.” : 

Scarcely three months after the saie of this property, Agnes’s signa- 
ture was again desired by her father. But this time it was not given 
without inquiry as to the purpose for which it was required. Her re- 
quest was deemed by Mr. Darwin an unjust and undutifnl suspicion 
of his agency ; and her two elder brothers, who were present, and for 
whose extravagances the money required was to be employed, ad- 
dressed her in terms of the severest reproach for her meanness ; while 
they declared she had always been wanting in affection, and seemed 
to consider that her being an heiress was quite sufficient to excuse her 
from the fulfilment of a daughter’s or a sister’s duties. 

Agnes’s heart swelled to bursting as she heard such cruel words ut- 
tered by those who had spent her money, without one trait of that 
brotherly tenderness which she would have thought a rich exchange 
for all she hadso lavishly given. Her father, too,—how unkind had 
been his rebuke, how severe was now his brow, as he again asked, Did 
she mean to sign the deed before her! Had he looked kindly, her pen 


| would have promptly answered this question; but her heart was 


chilled by his injustice, and she answered, vl. wish to read it first, 

papa; not from any mistrust—pray do not think I can entertain any 

—but because I really wish :o know more of my affairs than I have 

hitherto done.” And then, half laughing, half serious, she added, 

‘« Perhaps it may be necessary I should do so,—I mean, in case I 
r Rad 

“Ey What, then, would become of those who 
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had dissipated her fortune? Jt was a point on which they had uever | becoming the happy agent of Graham's advancement, I must learn 
chosen to think. And yet what more natural than that a young and | to forget the bright hope I had indulged of being his wife ; for iff 
lovely girl, the avowed possessor of great wealth, should be sought | cannot benefit I will not injure his prospects.” 

by many, and that one of the many should be preferred? The elder “* My dear Agnes, you are now as sanguine in raising difficulties, as 
brother recovered first from the dismay caused by her remark; and, you have hitherto been careless in preventing them. But I see Mr. 
with 2 malicious sncer, he asked, *‘ And pray what necdy adventurer | Somerville coming up the avenue: wheel my chair, dear sister, into 


may have been selected by the heiress ?” the verandah, and promise me to show him this deed, which has 50 
The inanner, the words, were poison to Agnes’s ear. Was no one | tesrified you.” 

, I D> , ‘ ’ . . 

ever to be supposed to love her but for her wealth? How often and Oa Somerville’s entrance, be noticed the unusual flush on Agnes’s 


how fervently had she wished that some one had been singled out by , cheek ; and having that morning heard some reports resp: clieg her 
her uncle instead of herself! Had she ever known a happy moment | father’s liabilities, he imagined she had been asked to assist him. 
in her own family since she became possessed of this fortune? And Every one spoke of Mr. Darwin as an imprudent and embarrassed 
now her brother,—the brother to whom she had granted so much,— man ; some might suspect, but none dared to say, he was now squan.- 
had uttered words that, spite of hersel/, could not but make her un- | dering his chil’s property as if it were his own. Perceiving that Ag- 
easy, when she reflected that he who had sought and won herheart’s nes kept her eyes fixed on the deed before her, he ventured to say, 
best and purest affections was a poor man! ‘ Will you let me assist you in the perusal of that dry parchment ?— 
Fill now, if she had given his position a thought, it was with the it is not a fitting study for you. I imagine you cannot under- 
blissful feeling that she had the means to make it b.ighter and more _ stand it.” 


deserving of him; for Graham Somerville, weil-born, high spirited, “I fear Idotoo well,” replied Agnes ; but read it, Graham, and 

enterprising and talented, only wanted fortune to enable him to be- | tellme if I have oaly been conjuring up a pbantom to terrify my- 

come ak ornament to the profession he had adopted. self. Tell me,in one word, if that deed does not proclaim that I am 
Already the young barrister had gained golden opinions ; and with | ruined.” . 

what delight did Agnes now contemplate the wealth which would He took it up, and soon perceived that her imperfect knowledge had 


enable him to devote his talents to such cases as might establish his not exaggerated the evil. But, instead of the compassionate sympa- 
fame, instead of toiling through the dull routine of such as could be _ thy she expected to behold in his face, she perceived a sudden glow of 
made profitable ! | rapture light up every feature, as rushing to her, he exclaimed, ** Now 

Agnes possessed a mind of richer stamp than those with whomshe | Agnes, you may listen, for I express with self-reproach, all my love 
dwelt; and though her affectionate heart, her dutiful and well regu. | and all my hopes. Now, without incurring the censure of the most 
lated thoughts, had made her a submissive child, a fond and attached | worldly-minded, [ may press you to become my wife ; and doarer, 
sister, she felt that a higher range of thought and action were per. | far dearer as such will be the portionless Agnes than the supposed 
haps essential to her happiness. Often, in her solitary musings, heiress. Alas,” continued he, “ you know not the struggle there has 
had she dreamed of some kindred soul, whose brighter intelligence | been between my love and my pride, nor how boundless must have 
might direct and fix hers in the exalted path she longed to tread; been the former to overcome my conviction, that a poor man should not 
but it was not till she had beheld Graham Somerville, and listened to | enrich himself by means of a wealthy marriage! Now we stand in 
his passionate eloquence, that her thoughts assumed anything like our natural positions, as appointed by an all-wise Providence, whoin- 
reality. From that hour they were no longer imaginings; her dream tended that man should be the supporter and protector of his wile, 
had become a breathing soul. In his love was realised the poetry of and not owe his independence tu her means. Agnes, forgive my pre- 
her life ; in his noble character she found an altaron which torest all judice; you never could be other than gentle; but the thought 
her thoughts and feelings. And her brother had insultingly and un- thet any one could suspect me of seeking your hand from world. 


feelingly called this man a needy adventurer! Agnes tried tosmo- Jy motives has shaded many an hour since I learnt to love you; 
ther her anger, to conceal the sting that had entered her heart; but and if the thought has already been painful, how much more so 
it produced an effect which perhaps nothing else could have donc,— might it not have become, when every little detail of daily 
it gavo her spirit to question her father’s will. True, no one had life would make it present! I have youth, energy, and, [ 


been named —her brother had perhaps not thought of Graham Somer- hvpe, kind and steady friends; you are not a slave to luxury ;— 
ville when he spoke of a needy adventurcr; but her own mindhad | a present sufliciency, with brightening prospects, will not that be 
for an instant reverted to him: and though in the next her heart told | sufficient te make you happy, Agnes :” 
ber that such a term could not app!y to him, she was angry with her- “Oh, Graham, I must not listen to you; [ cannot be the hinder- 
self for the passing thought, and indignant at her brother’s question. ance to all your brilliant prospects. i, who never loved or val- 
To him she vouchsafed no answer; but, taking up the deed, said to | ued my uncle’s gift till it seemed likely to aid those prospects, how 
her father “ To-morrow, deat sir, we will talk more of this.” can I, now that the power to enrich is gone, take from you the “ 
As soon as Agnes found herself in her sister’s little sitting-room, “ Hush, hush! Agnes; thisis cruel! Why will you not give me 
she began to examine the deed she had been desired to sign; and also credit for the feeling you have just expressed? Why may not 
though si:c knew but little of business, and was ignorant of all its my heart have taught me that what is shared with those we love is 
technicalities, she had no difficulty in comprehending that a large | doubled by their participation? Tell me, Agnes, do you not believe 
sum of money was to be raised, for whicha high rate of interest was | me capable of such feelings?” Then, as though he would not listen 
to be paid, in consideration of the parties having to keep up an insu. to any thing she might answer, he instantly added, ‘ But you must 
rance on her life. There was something that startled her inthis give me this paper, and allow me to speak to your father, for on no 
mode of borrowing money. Why not, thought she, if money is neces- | account must you affix your signature to it ; some other means must 
sary,—though how it could be so, she could not imagine,—why not _ be found to relieve the difficulties this deed would but aggravate at 
sell sume other part of the property, instead of charging it with the no distant period. Mr. Darwin must have been sadly imposed on. 
annuity,as she perceived it was styled in the deed? And as she ask- What relief was conveyed to Agnes by this remark! Her sister 
ed herself those questions audibly, her sister observed, ‘Why not | called to her to come and assist her in the house: and Graham So. 
ask Mr. Somerville toexplain to you any thing you do not under- | merville vanished with the deed. His interview with Mr. Darwin 
stand’ I am sure, dear Agnes, you mean to do all that is rightand waslong; but no one ever knew exactly what passed between them. 
kind to papa; but after the confidence you have placed in me, re- When he rejoined Agnes, he told her he had presumed to act for 
specting your mutual attachment, I do not think it would be quite | her, and had given her father the best advice in his power. She was 
right to conceal this transaction. You must, I am sure, wish him to preparing to thank him, but he stopped her by saying, playfully, 
be thoroughly acquainted with the state of your affairs.” | Oh, it has been quite professional ; I arranged all about my fee be- 
Agnes’s reply showed that she had really understood the nature of | fore I gave my opinion. And now, dearest, you must listen to that 
the decd before her better than she wished toadmit ; for she said, opinion, and promise to be guidedxby it. ~ Will you trust to me, 
‘* Of course he must know them all ; yet, at the risk of losing all but | Agnes?” 
pe brag te J would conceal much that, I fear, has been impra- Agnes put her hand in his; and he proceeded to tell her, she must 
“Ge ae 8 management. ad's, _ not disturb herself with any conjectures or inquiries about the proper- 
a ineoe anne anae oares ; +e — investigation can fix ty; that he would see the sum she had settled on her poor invalid 
ee seat fhe Bis . P at you Nave, perhaps, been tootrusting sister was safe and inviolate; and also the small income she had re- 
Pie cee arial. Renters served for her own personal expenses ; beyond these two provisions 
idle they aes th iy — poy’ Ken ! I cared not for them _ he begged her to give over all claim on the property. “I am led to 
ot tana subsea nm - ks gre deeply I have suffer. | request this,” added he, ‘* from perhaps a selfish motive. Your filial 
Sites mouse ot een Jog is for ys bs ittle did my uncle know the love has been, in my eyes, one of your brightest charms, and it would 
benutithiag me ews gs eeling 7 egy ony tenderness he was | pain me to see any diminution in it; and now, having finished my 
who formerly seemed ota oa 1 al page z ry been mine, of those | case, I am hero to await my roward ; , 
Sliad Wi cae bee amy e bess ee me, not one heart has sympa. Agnes overcome by the delicate consideration, the noble feelings, 
altathed t6 Wistar my poor sister. Such has been the penance | that had dictated his conduct, could not repress her emotion, as she 
at Stataigut. A few days back, it had acquired a value | sank on his shoulder, and heard that beloved voice calling her Ais own, 
in my eyes; for I believed it might become instrumental in bright. his peerless Agnes! 
press) ander by fo I ood end admire ; but that hope is lost by | Their marriage was strictly private; and in the humble abode to 
¢ perusal of thisdeed. Nothing but distress, insolvency, and per- | which they removed, how truly did Agnes feel, that on sympathy 6 


rlexitie ] 2 ; a k r | ’ : 
plexities, could render such an instrument neeessary ; and instead of \ soul, on tender and mutual esteem and affection, the happiness o 
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life depends ; and that, without such 
must be insufficient to secure it. 


“The seasons thus, 
As ceascless round a jarring world they roll, 
Still find them happy ; and consentiog Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads: — 
Pillev’ning comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour’d more, as more resemblance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 
Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss r 


feelings, the world’s wealth 


immortal reig: 
$= 
rr ~ ' 1" a + 
THE MISTAKEN IDOL. 
BY THE BARONESS DE CALABRELL4A 
Why did she love him !—Curious fool, be 
Is huimtn love the growth of haman will? 
To those who have suffered deeply, the gay, the sunny, the cheer. 
ful spring seems but mockery of their woes. How much more con- 
genial to a lacerated heart are the calm end sober tints of autumn, 
the falling leaves reminding us indeed of the perishable nature of 
all human things, but carrying tle mind forward to a resting. 
place! Such were the thoughts and reflections of a 


atil)! 
Byaon’s Lara. 


last 

a lady whose 
spring was gone, whose summer had been blighted and al! its sun- 
shine faded by one fatal feeling —whose autumn was so fraught with 
painful recollections of the past, that she longed for that winter a- 
midst whose solemn gloom the pulse of nature sleeps. In her youth 
she had been sacrificed to the necessities of a father who owned no 
parental feelings when they interfered with his thirst for worldly and 
showy pleasures ; and Eljlen had found it a hard task to bestow her- 
self on a man whose sterling worth, whose good and amiable quali- 
ties, she could not but respect, and whom she might have loved, had 
her affections been free ; but she had unfortunately permitted a feel- 
ing of passionate admiration to stea! into her heart, and there it 
reigned not the less omnipotent for being unacknowledged, and, save 
by one, unsuspected. 

In every human heart there are many and deep mysteries; and 
assuredly it is one, thata feeling cherished in secrej, and nurtured 
without hope, should produce a steadicr and more unchangeable at- 
tachment than those avowed sentiments that are blessed by the ap- 
proval of friends, and constantly refreshed and kept in bloom by an. 
swering tenderness. The former fceling is indigeneus to the heart in 
which the germ is hid, wanting neither eare nor culture to bring it 
to maturity; it is nature’s own work, which death alone can destroy. 

It is not in every soil the wild heath will take root, neither is it in 
every heart such feelings could find shelter; but once accepted in 
ihe sanctuary, they become fixed principles, and make themselves the 
master-springs of life. 

And so it had been with Mrs. Murray. As Ellen Moreton, her 
imagination had pictured an idol, and invested it with the form of 
one whose captivating appearance, whose refined manners, might 
have deceived a colder and more worldly bing than the ardent girl 
whose pure and innocent heart he had enthralled, and whose bound- 
less admiration secmed to her but a fit tribute to his superiority. 

Lord Lorimer was not blind to the idolatrous attachment he had 
inspired ; and it was not in man to behold the effect his every word 
and look produced on this gentle being .without feeling gratified.— 
But Lord Lorimer was a man of the world, and Eflen Moreton the 
daughter of a spendthrift father, not one to mete with the high value 
he placed on himself. But Ellen thought not,dreamt not of return. 


| by whom she was surrounded seemed likely to answer this end 


As well might she look on some bright star, and think to clasp it, as | 


‘ 


imaging inat he, the admired, the beautiful, could bestow his name 
and rank on her! She was content te worship him as something tod 
bright, tov glorious for earthly love to court; and in the enjoyment 
of this visionary love was Elfen Moreton’s whole soul wrapt, when 
her father’s announcement, that she was to receive Mr. Murray as 
her suitor and destined hisband, fell like a rude avalanche oa her 
heart, freezing, if net annihilating, its fairy world. 

Mr. Moreton was a stern, unbending man. Early left a widower, 
his daughter had been in infancy utterly nsglected by him; and now 
her beauty constituted her sole value in his eyes; he looked to that 
as ameans of redeeming his lost fortunes. She must make a good, 


he hoped she might make a great, match. And for some time he | 


even gave up his club, and passed his evenings in escorting her to 


the gay scenes of the London world, where she had been hailed as | 


one of its brightest ornaments. 

Ellen was not dazzled by the admiration of the multitude. On 
the evenings the chanced to meet Lord Lorimer she was happy ; his 
presence shed a halo of light and joy on all around; and if their eyes 
met, and a smile of recognition greeted her anxious look, she seemed 
to gain new life; and while the many were addressing her, and ad- 
miring her animated look, her cheerful tone>, they little dreamed of 
the secret charm that had drawn them forth. 

But it was not Mr. Moreton’s object that his daughter should be 
admired merely asa beauty—that artists should ask to paint her pic- 
ture—that sculptors should wish to mode! her fairy hands—his aim 
was to see her married to some wealthy man of easy temper, who 
would consider his wife’s father a welcome guest whenever he might 


find it convenient to Lecome so; and as none of the London beaux 
, he 
abruptly removed her from the crowded city, and took her to Rams. 
gate, under pretence that her health suffered from late hours, and that 
the sea-bree zes were required to bring back the roses to her cheek. 
And though Ellen’s face became paleras she lost sight of London, 
ane ee ony sank lower at every mile they traversed, her tathor 
heeded it not, but appeared wholly engrossed in the perusal of some 
numbers of the Sporting Magazine. His great stake had not been 
alt nded with the success he had anticipated ; and he was angry with 
his child for not having secured the prize he had supposed her beauty 
must obtain. 
B. He was not aware how much of the failure hid rested with herself. 
Those who had begun to feel an interest in her, soon discovered that 
her mind was pre-oceupied. No one suspected who micht be the 
chosen of her heart; but there was a frankness in her mannor to all 
that was flattering to none. How coldly had she turned from the 
most flattering attentions, to steal a look at on ; 


10 thought not of 
: g : 
ern fact, who thought of no one but hime: 
Elien could net believe but that lofty brow, that proud step, musé 


be the personification of all that was nobl i good; and though 
she dared not look upon him with the slightest h pe relative to her 
own destiny, how could she, having once lifted her eyes tu that glo 
rious Iuminary, endure, with more than mplaceney, the lesser 
lights that were flitting round her? Hopel:ss she felt her state, but 
still her heart's worship centinued; and there were moments when 
she would have almost thoucht it unwor of such a being to bend 
his eyes on one ike her. 2 ane 
The solitude of Ramsgate—for as yet the season had not com- 
menced—and her father’s undomestic habits, left her full liberty to 
pursue this dangerous vision. Eagerly she searched the daily papers 
to see his name; and when it appeared, 2s making one of some gay 
circle, she would retrace the look she had so loved to watch as he 
made his way across e crowded room, and wonder whose cyes were 


now occupied as hers had been; then in the senate he had spoken 3 





and deep into her enamored mind sank every word the reporter had 
recorded. 

She was returning from the beach, where she had spent the morning 
in learning by heart some columns of a newspaper, filled with Lord. 
Lorimer’s speech on a great political question, when she et her fa. 
ther in company with astranger. He was presented to her as Mr. 
Murray, and appeared much struck by her appearance. Mr. More- 
ton remarked the impression Ellen had made; and Mr. Murray’s 
large property and known liberality rendering him jast the person he 
would have selected for a son in-law, he rejoiced in the good fortune 
that had brought him thither at a moment when they were certain to 
be constantly thrown together, from there being no one else known to 
either in the town. 4 

It was not long ere Mr. Murray sought Mr. Moreton's permission 
to address his daughter; and the latter having found, ona recent ex- 
amination, his affairs even more desperate than he had supposed 
them, immediately proceeded to Ellen's room, to give her the com. 
mand we have already noticed—to receive Mr. Murray as her pre- 
mised husband. 

Poor Elien was so struck by her father’s unwonted impetuosity, 
that she could not at first answer him; and when she did find words 
to entreat that he would not send her from him,—the torrent of in- 
vective he uttered at her disobedience—the hnrricd but awful state- 
ment he made of his own circumstances—so terrified her for his rea- 
son, that, sinking en her knees, she besought him only to be calm, 
and to dispose of her as he thought best. 

That night Ellen Moreton became the affianced wife of Mr. Mur- 
ray. 

It had been all so sudden, so hurried, that she had had no time to 
think ; and was hardly aware of the consent assumed by her silence, 
till Mr. Moreton put her hand into Mr. Murray’s; then, folding her 
in bis arms, he called her his good, his beloved child; adding, in a 
whispered tone, his friend, his saviour, And Ellen retired to think 
of her altered position ! 


It was not in nature that an imagination so powerf.!, an idolatry 
so exclusive, should in one moment be silenced; but from that hour 
Ellen tried to keep her mind under control. Mr. Murray’s charac- 
ter could not but win on her esteem ; for in her study of it she could 
not detect one tinge of littlencss. All seemed noble and honorable ; 
and she strove to persuade herself that her father’s choice had been 
guided by wisdom as well as interest. Then the father’s regoverec 
serenity, the perfect confidence and good understanding that appear- 
ed to exist between him and Mr. Murray, were causes for thankful- 
ness. And what had she herself to object to in this marriage? that 
she did not love her affianced husband with that intense feeling her 
imagination had cherished for another; but that other, he had no 
participation in her feelings—he was in every way removed from her. 
‘And was she to rebel against her father’s wishes? To know him in 
the midst of difficulties—many of which had been incurred for her 
—was she to refuse to end them all, by giving her hand to a good 
and estimable man, because her imagination had erected an ide! be- 
fore which her heert had given out its richest incense? And as EB} 
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len thus questioned herself, her mind regained more firmness; and | 
she resolved to separate, if she could not forget, all that had belonged 
to her visionary state, and enter courageously on the sacred duties | 
she was bonnd to fulfil as a daughter and betrothed wife. And in | 
Mr. Murray’s society she found ready assistance: his high princi- | 
ples, his calm but just view of all that came under discussion, and, 
above all, the tender deference he paid to her timidity, endeared him 
to her as a friend and companion; and if a thought of Lord Lorimer 
sometimes stole upon her, it was unbidden and unwelcomed. 


mistrust. And now let ua talk of those creditors: they must be 
paid ; neither you nor I could look at each other with the affection 
we ought to feel, were it left undone. But you are aware how little 
ready money I possess; and you likewise know how strictly my 
estates are entailed: they may become the inheritance of a son of 
my own ; butif not, and they should go vo my cousin, I consider it 
equally, and perhaps in the latter case more, incumbent on me to keep 
them as unencumbered as I received them. And this I cannot do, 


_ and pay these heavy debts, unless some sacrifice is made in our per- 


A few months after her marriage, her father died,—and died deep- © 


ly in debt. Ellen felt disappointed that Mr. Murray did not antici- 


pate her wish of paying these debts. To her there appeared some- | 


thing nearly allied to fraud, in driving about in her splendid equipage 
while her father’s credit was unredecmed, and his creditors apply- 


ing to her for payment, urging that Mr. Moreton had always pro. » 


mised they should be paid when his daughter married. 
The remembrance of her father’s agony when she had hesitated in 


accepting Mr. Murray’s proposal, and the words he had sulbsequent- | 


ly whispered, left no doubt on Ellen’s mind that such promise had 
been given; but it was a point she could not discu:s with Mr. Mur. 
ray—it placed her father’s conduct in such an unfavorable light.— 
And, besides, might not her husband suspect that she had been led 
toaccept him from mercenary motives ? But Ellen, in thus argu. 
ing, reficcted not that her concealment of the circumstance might 
not screen it from her husband’s knowledge. And so apparently 
she fastened hereelf on his esteem by her apparent candor since their 
marriage, that her relation of it would probably have made a very 
different impression from the tales circulated by the disappointed 
tradesmen; and which came to his ears through a medium revolt. 
ing both to his pride and his affection. 

Goaded by the remarks of some pretended friends, as to his late 
father-in.law’s affairs, he returned home one evening completely out 
of humor; and, entering his wife’s sitting room, asked her abruptly, 
“If she were aware of her father’s circumstances before hex mar- 
riage ?” 

llcn, iricapable of telling a falsehood, replied instantly, ‘‘ Oh yes; 
but too well !” 

A frightful paleness overspread Mr. Murray’s face : he staggered 
to a sofa, and burying his head in the cushions, sobbed like a child. 
Ellen, stupified by such an unusual display of feeling, seated herself 
by him, and begged he would tell her why he was so much affceted. 
But, without lifting his head, he said, sorrowfully, ‘‘ Leave me, El- 
len, I intreat—nay, I command you not to seck me again this even- 


) 


ing. To-morrow, I may be calm—may be betterable to converse,— | 
_ the composed manner so peculiarly his own, inquired after her health, 


Ellen, go from me, I beseech you !” 
“Then,” thought Ellen, as she turned to obey him, “ he does sus. 


pect that I married him for his money, and he will for ever despise | 


me. Oh, my father !” continued she, “in what an abject light has 
your concea]lment placed your child !” 


The next day Mr. Murray again entered Ellen’s sitting-room ; but | , ; ; 
| power to withdraw it, or utter a word, And it was not till the car- 


his look was now calm, though his appearance was wonderfully 
changed. One might have said the sorrows of a long life had been 


condensed into the few hours theyjhad been epart. His manner was | 


not unkind ; but there was a restraint in it that told of injured feel- 
ing. He seated himself by his wife, and said, ‘ Ellen, I will not re. 
proach you; and I will pray to God that your own heart may never 
do so for having deceived me. I had thought your whole mind a 
transcript of that most lovely virtue, candour ; and having loved you 
as I have done, you cannot wonder at this bitterness of my grief on 
finding I had been deceived.” 


Ellen raised her tearful eyes ; and there was something in his look 


so sad, and yet so tender, that she threw herself on his breast, ex- | 


claiming, “Oh, William! do not believe me worse than I am! 


never meant to deceive you. I thought till after my father’s death 


that he had told you all; and when I found he had not done so, I did | 


not dare speak of it ; it seemed like sacrilege for his own child to 


blacken his memory. But now you must hear me: now you shall | 
know all I myself know of my own feelings ; and then you must | 


judge if I deserve the suspicion that hasentered your mind.” And 
with a truth and pathos difficult to doubt or resist, she related the 
visionary attachment that had occupied her life up to the hour in 
which she had accepted his hand. “ Fromthat moment,” continued 
she, “ I have discarded every thought that could lead to a remem. 
brance of my folly. Your kindness has made this an easy task; for 
it has left me ncither time nor inclination for any thought but of your 
affection.” 

While Eilen was speaking, Mr. Murry had appeared violently agi- 
tated. He saw the exact state of things ; in an instant his mind em. 
braced the whole matter. He perceived that Ellen had accepted him 
at the suggestion of her father; and that he must never look fora 
return of that passionate tenderness he felt for her. But she was so 
young, so trusting, and so pure.minded, that he hoped it still rested 
with himself whether she should ever discover all that might be want. 
ing to make her heart wholly his: and though to himself the dis. 
covery was most bitter, 
the koowledge of it; and, tenderly embracing her, he said, * Thank 
you, my Ellen, for this confidence : be ever thus, and I can have no 


still he felt it his duty to protect her against | 


sonal expenditure. I think our best plan will be to go for a few years 
abroad, and out of the saving we are able to make, pay off the credi- 
tors by yearly instaiments. Do you agree with me, Etlen ?” 

*- Oh, yes!” replied she ; “ but while from my heart I thank you 
for this consideration of my father’s memory, I must deeply lament 
that it should force you to leave the home you love, and where your 
noble virtues are so well appreciated.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray went abroad ; and toall casual observers ap- 
peared the happiest and most attached couple; but spite of the efforts 
he made to regain it, the same feeling of confidence could never take 
rootin Mr. Murray’sheart. Ellen was gentle, affectionate, and as- 
siduous in her endeavors to please ; but this very assiduity appeared 
to him a proof that she was making up for her want of love by a con- 
stant attention to his wishes. Ellen, too, felt he was changed ; but 
she knew not how to regain her former hold on his heart. 

About two years after they left England, and while they were re- 
siding at Pisa, Ellen was persuaded to join a family with whom they 
had become very intimate, and who were going to pass a fortnight at 
Florence cre they returned home. Mr. Murray cid not feel disposed 
to go himself, but urged his wife’s doing so. 

The first ball they attended at the English Embassy was marked 
to Ellen by an event she had little anticipated. She had been watch- 
ing the movements of avery graceful girl, as she glided through a 
quadrille, when, on the music ceasing, she turned round and beheld 
Lord Lorimer. Their eyes met; and he smiled his recognition of her. 
It was the same sunny smile ; and, alas! it brought the same thrill 
of feeling to poor Ellen’s heart! She vainly tried to recover herself : 
the sight of him bad been so unexpected, she had been so unprepared 
for it, and her emotion was so great, that she must lave fallen to the 
ground but for the supporting arm of a gentleman who had seen her 
color fade, and marked her sudden tremor. Of course, her indispo- 
sition was supposed and admitted to have been caused by the heat ; 
and Ellen gladly availed herself of this pretext tosay she would re- 
turn home, and not again venture into the crowded ball room, 

While waiting for the carriage, Lord Lorimer came up, and with 


and lamented he had not before known of her being in Florence.— 
Ellen bowed : she dared not trust her voice. 

Some one announced her carriage. She was moving forward, al- 
most unconscious of what she was doing, when she found her hand 
placed under Lord Lorimer’s arm ; and thus she proceeded, without 


riage door was closed, and his parting bow maue, tha‘ she felt quite 
sure she had again seen him—that she had not been dreaming, as in 
former days, of his presence. 


One ofher party, who had insisted on seeing her home, asked if 
she still felt ill. And thus recalled to herself, she awoke to the full 
reality of her position, and to the necessity of exerting herself to con 
verse cheerfully with her friend; but on entering the house, she re- 
tired instantly to her own apartment, and then her anguish was un- 
restrained. So resolutely had she closed her heart against every 
thought and recollection of this being, thal she believed him forgotten. 
But how had one look, one word, dispelled the delusion! What 
should, or rather, what could she do, to prevent the posibility of 
again meeting him ? It was true, Mr. Murray knew not Lord Lori- 
mer’s name as connected with her feelings: he had said, when she 
gave him her confidence, ‘‘ Ellen, never tell me the name of the per- 
son; I would rather not know it.” And therefore he could feel 
no uneasiness did he hear of their meeting. But it was her own heart 
she dreaded. She felt how mucha recurrence of such meetings 
might influence her future peace ; she remembered all her husband’s 
kind and noble sentiments; and before half of the individuals who 
had composed the evening’s brilliant circle had quitted their drowsy 
pillows, she had framed an excusé for leaving her friends,and was on 
her way home, intent on fulfilling her duty. 


Mr. Murray made but little remark on her returning some days 
earlier than she ltad been expected. For some months past, an indif- 
ference amounting almost to apathy had been stealing on him. He 
would remain for hours silent, and appear uneasy if any one disturb. 
ed him. Ellen adapted her mode of life to his: her sole aim was to 
repair, as far as might be, by attention and affectionate care of her 
husband, the truant thoughts of her heart‘; and to have seen her inde. 
fatigable zeal, her unceasing vigilance, her anticipation of all his 
fancies, during a long and painful illness, no one would have suppos. 
sed she had a thought that did not centre in him. Fora considerable 
time her patience and duty were severely tasked in her attendance on 
him, by the irritability of disease ; but in the latter months of his 


suffering, his habitual calmness and serenity of temper returned, and 


























Ellen had no thought to bestow but on him,—his sick-room became 





the boundary oj all her purposes and Occupations. 
talk to her of their approaching separation, and always with a view 
to direct her mind to what might be most conducive to her future 
comfort. He implored her never again to permit her ardent mind to 
be swayed by the visionary feelings she had formerly owned to him ; 
and, that she might not attach any jealous fancy to this warning, 
spoke of her again marrying at some future day as a measure he 
should wis her to adopt, provided she found one to whom she could 
give the vast treasury of her love. He frequently thanked and bles. 
sed her for all her meek endurance and untiring attention to him ; 
and lamented that she, whum he would have wished to enrich 
even by the sacrifice of his life, must by his death be left in compa- 
rative penury, with many of her father’s creditors yet unsatisfied. 
For Ellen to listen to all these thoughts and preparations was heart. 
breaking. She doubted not that they were all dictated by love and 
tenderness, but their utterance wounded her deeply. She was about 
to lose the kind indulgent husband, the firm and faithful friend ; and 


what heed could she give to the poverty or riches that might follow | 


on it? Itisnot in the hour of bereavement that worldly notions can 
find place ; the sight of death paralyses all that appertains to life for 
the survivor. 


Ellen accompanied her husband's body to England for interment ! 


in the family vault, and then took possession of a very small cottage 


adjoining the property where she had been, not many years before, | 


warmly welcomed as a young bride, and where her memory was en- 
deare« toall the indigent and unhappy. 

Her mind was still exceedingly depressed, and her health impeired, 
by the long attendance on her husband’s sick-bed. Death, always 
awful, even when its victim may be less closcly allied, less tenderly 
regarded, and when al! the consolation and sympathy of f-iends may 
surround us, was doubly awful in Mr. Murray’s case ; for he, who 
loved England and al! that was English with the enthneiasm of a 
patriot, had died in a foreign land, without one relation save Ellen 
near him. 

In the first days of anguish for his loss, no other thought could 
find admission; but when her mind could einbrace another, it turned 
to the causes which had led to this lonely peath—to this absence of 
all kindred ; and the errors of her father could not but be remember- 
ed as the primary one. Alas, to how much sorrow had these errors 
exposed her? And, once more, memory carried her back to the night 
of anguish she had passed on finding that her candor on this subject 
was doubted by her husband. True he had reassured her by his af- 
fection, he had reinstated her in his esteem; but Ellen could not 
blind herself to the fact, that from that time there had been a some- 
thing, which, if not amonnting to restraint, had cast a shadow on 
their intercourse, that before had been free and open as the day.— 
Till then, their attention to each other had been spontaneous; after- 
wards, there was evidently an effort to convince each other of their 
mutual affection. 

How littie are people aware of the slight and delicate thread on 
which hangs domestic happiness! It is too fine for the perception of 
any but the parties interested. A wife’s heart will feel when it has 
been seathed; while the husband may fear to approach ir, lest the 
gentlest tovch might snap it assunder. And thus had it been with 
Ellen and Mr. Murray: she knew he had been hurt by her want of 


candor; and he felt that her heart had cherished a warmer feeling | 


than fit owned fer him. Evllen’s confession was the act of a 
pure and innocent mind; but its effects were fatal to the peace of 
their married lives. 


Ellen passed the first eighteen months of her widowhood in the | 


cottage we have before mentioned. At the expiration of which time, 

she found it necessary to seek advice as to the best mode of satisfying 

the various calls on her small jointure; and, as the usual way of ob. 

taining counsel in her affairs, she accepted an invilation from a cous- 

in to pass some time with her in London. This lady, like herself, 

was a widow; but, unlike her, she was in the enjoyment of a large 
jointure. Ellen had not been long in London ere she met the C »mte 
Moraldi, with whom she had been intimately acquainted at Pisa, 
close to which town the Comte’s palazza was situated. He had been 
particularly attentive to Mr. Murray during his long illness; indeed, 
every thing within the power of wealth to command, was not only 
freely and warmly offered, but gently forced on the invalid’s accept- 
ance. The finest fruits, the choicest viands, were daily supplied 
from his establishment; and seldom a day passed without a note of 
inquiry or a visit from the Comte. 


When Mr. Murray's life had closed, it was the Comte de Moraldi 
who took upon himse!f the ordering of every thing that could Spare 


his widow an additional pang ; and as soon as the last rites were paid | 
to her husband’s remains, and she had become settled in her cottage, 


she wrote to thank him for all the kind and friendly interest he had 
manifested. And though in the few letters she had received from 
him there had been no mention made of his intention to visit Eag- 
land, she scarcely felt surprise at meeting him; for he had constant- 
ly talked with her and Mr. Murray of his wish to do so. 


The Comte entreated permission to cal! on her: and had Elleneven | 


disliked it, how could she have refused to receive, in her own coun- 
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try a foreigner, who had endeavored, while she was resiidng in his, 
to show her every possib!e courtesy, end who had conducted himself 
with so much feeling and consideriaion in the hour of affliction ?— 
Her cousin, she knew, did not like the society of foreigners; but on 
Etlen’s representing the great kindness shown to Mr. Murray and 
herseif by the Comte de Moraldi, she gave him a genera! invitation 
to her house; aud the Comte felt too much interested in Mrs. Mur- 
ray not to embrace this permission as frequently as ’usage du monde 
would allow; and every hour he passed in her society increased his 
admiration cf her. ; 

The Comte de Moraldi’s manners were so kind and courteous to all 
that Ellen had no right to suppose him influenced in%his attentions 
by any feeling stronger than friendship might avow. Her cousin 
' had quicker perception ; and becoming much pleased with the Comte 
(spite of his being a foreigner,) she assiduously promoted an inter- 
course, which she trusted might lead to Ellen’s again filling that po- 
sition in the world to which she wag so well calculated to do honor ; 
and one day she could not resist mentioning her anticipations, and 
was astonished at Ellen’s unfeigned look of surprise. 

‘T hope and think you are mistaken,” raid she; “ but I wish you 
had not told me your suspicions. The Comte’s society is very agree- 
| able to me, but would loose its charm if I imagined his visits had 
| any reference to the object you suppose; for it is one I have no wish 
to realise.” 

‘The eonversation dropped; but the supposition placed a restraint 
on E‘len’s manner, which was not unperceived by the Comte, whose 
attentions scon assumed a character so positive, that even Ellen 
could not shut her eyes to the many proofs cf attachment with which 
he sought to surround her. 

Etlen sti!! wore her mournisg habit, and that alone had prevented 
his making his proposals, even long before they had been anticipated 
by her cousin ; but now he hailed a slight change in her dress as a 
sanction for his declaration. Since her cousin had first mentioned 
the subject, few days had passed without her reverting to it, and 
poiating out to Ellen’s consideration the difference of position, the 
power that wealth won'd afford of being useful, and, above all, the 
facility of discharging her father’s debts, that would be secured to 
her by such a marriage. The latter suggestion did not fall unheeded 
on Ellen’s ear; her own means were so inadequate to the payment 
of them, that she sometimes despaired of their being settled during 
her life, out of the little she could spare from her income. Willing- 
ly would she have devoted nearly the whole of it to this purpose ; but 
she feit that she ought not to disgrace Mr. Murray’s memory, or call 
in question his liberality towards her, by an appearance of penury, 
though it were to remove the stain from her father’s. 

She began to hesitate; and had the Comte’s preposal been made, 
one day sooner, it might have found her inclined to be convinced that 
its acceptance would be for her happiness. But on the very mor- 
ning of the day he sought an interview with her, her whole frame 
had been shaken by a paragraph in the newspaper announcing Lord 
Lorrimer’s arrival in London, after a protracted absence on a highly 
important diplomatic mission. The sight of his name was stfiicient 
to revive former feelings: Ellen felt that the idolatry of her youth 
was stil! cradled in her heart; and without leaving a hope, a chance, 
that time or circumstance could alter her decision, she rejected the 
rank and wealth offered her by the Comte de Moraldi. 


What had been her husband’s dying counsel ?7—that she should 
marry again; but only provided she met with one to whom she could 
give her whole undivided heart. This injunction was now recurred 
to with satisfaction, and attended to with more eagerness, because it 
was the charge she felt she could follow; and she had just acquired 
the knowledge of her own weakness respecting another, for he had 
at the same time admonished her never again to allow the romantic 
sentiment she had confessed to him in former years to regain its in- 
fluecce over her mind. 


Daring the preceding months of her widowhood, no circumstance 
having caused her to hear Lord Lorimer spoken of, she had hoped 
his power was gone; but within a few hours her re-awakened feel- 
ings had proved, that however it might have been smothered, it was 
not extinct. And in the torrent of recollections with which his name 
alone had power to inundate her whole heart, she took shelter against 
her imprudent rejection of an offer which would have secured her 
| the watchful care and protection of an amiable and warmly attached 

man, and relived her from the many difficulties and embarrassments 
| that were severe trials to her proud and honorable mind. 

When the excitement caused by this occurrence had in some de- 
' gree subsided, and Ellen could again think calmly, she used every 
exertion to hasten the completion of the business which detained ber 
in London; for she.now knew and dreaded her own Weakness, and 
earnestly desired to avoid any thing that might make her swerre 
| from the death-bed advice of her husband. : 

But it might not be: they again met. And though at first each 
interview seemed to her sensitive mind an injury to that husband's 
memory, still, as time wore on, her conscience grew less severe ; and 
once more poor Elien’s life became absorbed in her own Visionary 
fancy. But econ this vision assumed the hope of reality : and then 
| what chance had she against the pleadings of her heart? If she had 
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for years loved hopelessly, but unchangeably, how could she resist a | 
passion which now scemed shared? for Lerd Lorimer bad become 

her constant attendant, perpetually sceking, or making cceasions to 
see her; and had more than once insinuated that from the earliest 
period of their acquaintance he had felt a regard for her. The in- 
stant in which these words were whispered scaled Eilen’s fate : she 
could not at first believe her senses,—joved—loved by Lord Lorimer! 
Oh, it could not be! her own wishes For 


must have misled her. 
hours and days she scarcely spcke : her faculties were ail engaged in 
the doubis and fezrs 


that assailed her. A look, a word, might 
destroy the charm his last words had thrown around her, Ue had 
been suddenly called to a distance; and Eilen remained impatiently 
hoping for, yet dreading, his return. 


But ere he came, he wrote ; 
and though his leiter was cautiously worded, the excess of her idola 
try supplied all that might be wanting ; and, by her partial interpre- 
tation, it seemed redolent with that love whose light had blinded her 
to all save its glories! 

It has been said that Lord Lorimer was a complete man of the 
world: in other words, he was a selfish, heartless being; cold and 
calculating in all his associations; never making an encmy, but 
through life possessing no friend. [He had always been a poor man, 
though he had contrived to pass for one in easy cireumsiances. As 
a statesman, he was looked up to by his party. His manner was 
courteous to all; and to those he wished to propitiate, he could as- 
sume a tone that be prided himself on rendering irresistible. But 
with allthis power to captivate, it was but surface—the heart was 
wanting. And his notions were known to be so decidedly against 
marriage, that it would have appeared an anomaly for him to enter 
on that state. - 

Ellen had, while a girl, attracted his attention; and the evident 
admiration her every look betrayed to his practised eye was a pleas- 
ing tribute to his vanity. But her position was too insignificant to 
give it more than a passing value. 

At Florence she was the admired and respected wife of aman 
whose wealth and connexions were more than equal to his own; and 
there her agitation and violent emotion on unexpectedly sceing him, 
he was willing tu regard as atriumph worth prosecuting. But he 
prompt departure disappointed his expectations. And when they 
again met at the house of her relation in London, she was a poor 
woman, neither courted by nor courting the great wor!d in which he 
desired alone to live; and had he b 
but himsc!f, he would not hav 


iave 


ecn 


capable of loving any one 
permiticd its effulgence to be wasted 
on one who could in no wise advance his interests. 

The London season was over; but Lord Lorimer’s official duties 
detained himin town. And it was by way of something to do, pour 
passer le temps, that he pail attention to Ellen. And, led on by 
vanity and indo'ence, he said sufficient to make her believe ia his 
insinuations of an eld and faithfully cherished attachment. 

How many of her sex have been thus deceived; and with no 
other aim on the part of the deceivers than to wile away an idle 
hovr that hung heavy on their hands! But on few, perhaps, would 
such conduct have produced the overwhelming misery it did on 
Ellen, when circumstanees made her acquainted with the real char- 
acter of the heartless man she bad deified. Her very life seemed 
withered : trust, hope, confidence, vanished like a dream. Truth 
and honor seemed but idle mockeries ; and it was not till she again 
stood by her husband’s grave, that she remembered how fully h’s 
character and conduct had stamped them with reality. And in the 
recollection of his kind indulgence, of his unceasing affection, did 
she try to find some balm for the outrage she was smarting under; 
and with these memories was oftentimes mingled a fear as to her 
own conduct. True, she had labored unceasingly to make her life 
all that such a husband deserved ; and no act rose up to reproach her. 
Everyone to whom they had been known regarded them as models 
of domestic happiness ; and every tongue had been Joud in its praise 
of her nutiring devotion to him in his sickness. But within her own 
heart had there not been truant thoughts, unknown, unguessed in. 
deed by all, but which now rushed on her conscience, assuming the 
forra of positive crimes? And then would Eilen devoutly kneel by 
that liasband’s grave, and pray for pardon and forgiveness for the 
errings and frailties that had been caused by her early and ill-con- 
trolied imagination. . 


It was atter one of these self-humiliations that Ellen sat in her | 


lonely home watching the falling leaves, and contrasting the two 
feciings that had made up the sum total! of her life. And while she 
could not but see that the false one had shaded and poisoned the bet. 
ter nature of the other, though reason condemned, though pride re. 
buked, still there was a voice stronger than either that triumphed 
over all; and hopelessly she loved on! 


How many hearts may have been crushed, like Ellen’s, by such 


heartless beings as Lord Lorimer! 


Ey ene - * . . 
How careful should every woman be to check an imagination that, 


by indulgence, may become the cauchemar of her whole existence, | 


rendering all wholesome affection rapid and unsatisfactory, leaving 
its victim a solitary being, unable to appreciate the reality within her 
reach, intent only on one visionary Obicct ! 


Of Ellen it might truly be said, she was one who “ loved not 
wisely, but too well.” 
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| started up and prevented him. 
| hitherto sane brother employed every argument to divert the other 





From Blackwood for October. 
THE ITALIAN MAD-HOUSE. 

We have now visited mad-houses at home ani! abroad; we have 
seen Bedlam with Der. Munro, and Bicetre, Salpetrierve, and Charen. 
fon, with Ferriers and Esquirol, and report favorably ofall. Of Jia. 
‘ian mad-houses, however, we should (before our visit to this one) 
liave given avery different’account. This house, though built a cen. 
tury ago, is constiucted upon an admirable plan, and presents a strik. 
ing contrast to. thuse of Rome, Naples, or Genoa, which, when we 
saw them, (and it was lately,) resembled menagcries for wild beasts 
rather than places of asylum for human creatures under the privation 
of reason, Instead of a meagre building, like more than one of those 
alluded to, dirty, and deficient in every convenience, and opening in- 
to. a court whicit must be cither an oven or an ice-house, according to 
the seasun, between which the lunatics pass their lives, (huddled to- 
gether within, or turned oat into the court like wild beasts into an 
amphitheatre)—the patients have here space, clean!iness, and vigi- 
lance without violence. At present there are 320, ef which two- 
thirds are women. They take their meals together in airy and lofty 
saloons. ‘These meals are good, and they are served with a degree 
of order not always observed at more reasonable boards. ‘There is a 
bath-room invitiogly clean and commodivus. Each patient, whose 
case requires it, has (unlike the cells of old, especially of tnat terrific 
bedlam which had ceased to exist before ovr time—that bedlam 
‘where Cibber’s brazen, brainless brothers stand’”’)—a light, airy, 
white-washed rcom to himself, with a wholesome Jooking bed in the 
middle. All these rooms open into a corridor, which affords a walk 
for all kinds of weather, end for all times of the day, and looks into 
a garden in which the lunatics are allowed to walk, and encouraged 
to work also if they are inclined to doso. In providing these afflicted 
creatures the means of physical enjoyment, this establishment is su- 
perior toany we havecver seen, and inferior to none in the vigilance 
and care bestowed upon them by an enlirhtened physician and his in. 
telligent agents. Even in their momentsof violence cr excilemcnt, 
Dr. Capucci seemed to have much authority, No manacles are used 
The camisole, with its hollow leathern cylinder which fastens on the 
wrist, is quite suilicient. ‘The very sight and noise of fetters, the hu- 
mijiation implied by wearing which mast have been known to almost 
every maniac while he was yet sane, may, it is conceivable, irritate 
him dreadfully when mad. Even those who are bound to their beds 
are here confined by contrivanees which are not apparent to the suf. 
ferer, who merely fecls cntangled in the bed-clothes in a way that he 
cannot understand. I saw ene poor creature, the picture of despon 
dency, Whose hands were raised in an agony above his head, which 
was turned upwards, and his case was oi more than commen Inte. 
rest. He was one of a family of three brothers, on all of whom mad- 
ness had alighted. ‘Two months ago he and one of his brothers came 
to Flcrenee and put up at an hotel, where the elder, after a few hours 
made an attempt to destroy himself in presence of his brother, who 
They sat down together, and the 


fiom his dreadful purpose, after which he rushed to the window, threw 


| himssif into the street, end was taken up dreadfully mangled, and 


died in a few hours! He who had first made the attempt to destroy 
himself,is the patient we saw. Afier his lodgment in the mad-house, 
while he was receiving the visits of another brother, that brother also 


| became suddenly insane, and was detained in confinement here for 
' six weeks, but is mow convalescent. 


Cases of periodicity, or what 
used to be called lunacy, are very common here. We saw one of 
those persons during his interval, who was so far from mad, that he 
obligingly put on the camisole to explain its use to us. Wealso saw 
a case where amiurosis, or death of the optic nerve, had progressed 


| into idiocy; of those cases one had occurred in a very good sheped 
| head; blindness of this sort followed by loss of reason, must needs 
| imply structural change in the brain as the common cause of both. 


The nuus here perform the duties of the S@urs dela Charite at Paris, 
and exhibit the same devotion to human suffering, prompted thereto 
by hope of the samereward. We observed jn the small niches where 
there hung small po:traits of the Madonna, several small votive of- 
ferings chiefly shaped like hearts. These offerings, are, howover, 
not tokens of recovery, but testimonies of piety, or rather of pious ha 
bits surviving madness. ‘The women at the time of our visit, were 


enjoying their maccaroni, which looked so good, with its grated Par- 


mesan and clean potage, that we could, had the pa:ty at dinner been 
less exceptionable, without repugnance have partaken. Our meals 


| at the locandas, with the vetturino at the end of the table, are genv- 


rally much below the entertainment of the Florence mad-house. An 
aged woman, one of the guests, rose to speak to us, and on our ask. 
ing her age, as we were instructed to do, she said ninety-six, adding 
that she had followed Napoleon’s campaigns with her husband and 
two of hersons; that one of her sons was left dead on the field at 
Barcelona; that the other was alive, and was married; and that 
some fine young children, who had come to see her, and whom we 
saw, where his. She could only tell the name of certain places 
where she had bivouacked, and was beginning, so she said, to forget 
half the victories at which she had assisted. Liberal donations have 
been left tothe institution, by various individuals, some of whomin 

















effigy s‘ood round the wards twelve feet high in their marble shoes; 
o hers have been honored with bists only, and some have earned 
merely tablets to tell of their good de: ds. Our guide said, “Thi 
stone bequeathed us five hundred crowns, that bust twenty thousand, 
but yonder statue twenty-five thousand.’ 

} 


A striking contrast indeed does this mad. her present 
to another which we have visited in Italy, and the name of which we 
Withhold, from understanding that itis about to be superceded by 
another inorc resembling that ot At the place alluded to, 
a short passage ushered ns at once into a court filled with incurables 
of either sex. Westood mournfall} inthe midst of hundreds of our 
fellow creatures, a prey to maladies which they are instructed to be. 
lieve, and which under such circumstances must be, incurable ~ 
Many in this state had already arrived at a great ege. Sai 
dier, ariisan or priest, mixed together, they were listening with dull 
ear to the coarse Menia!s who took ns round and talked of their cases, 
the time they had been in, how long they were likely to encumber 
the establishments, spcaking of their death before them, as if it mere. 
ly involved a changeof bed and clean linen. How many have given 
up their spirits between those sheets! How much misery has lain, 
and is yet to lie, on those narrow iron bedsteads! Here and there 
the eye of the passerby was startled at a healthy face, where flesh 
and blood Lad resisted the local malady, and madness had taken 
place in asystem otherwise sound. Bat this is not common. The 
ordinary maniac looks like a living parchment, unwholesome, yel-. 
low, OF exsanguine. Some few pass thirty ycars in these melancho- 
ly abodes, aud a period of twenty, is not, we understand, uncom. 
mon; the great majority, however, being “those whom other hospi- 
tals have already rejected, are, of cours: 
sooner, , 


rouse altoget 


1 
florence 


or or sol. 


mi 


, destined to die off much 

Ot an upper floor of this horrid tenement we desire to say nothing. 
It wasa place for a Salvator to paiut, fur a devil to rejuice in, for 
humanity to sicken and shudder at. We had been, as we have said, 
in Many mad houses before, but in none like this; at once a menage- 
rie of fierceness, a pig-stye of filth. The motto to Dante's Inferno 
had been strictly applicable to this hopeless place. The faces of the 
maniacs were begrimed with dirt, and their plight rendered more piti- 
able by the utter negligence of the keepers. There was a small 
ward at the end, in which the people were treated just hke wild 
beasts ina menagerie. ‘There they lay chained to their beds frantic 
and foaming, s me gaashing their teeth in violent and snpp-essed 
rage at the manacles and chains they could not break ; others oscil. 


lating their heads and truaks from side to side without ceasing: or * 


tureatening the destruction of their bedstead by frantic efforts. An 
enranged tiger would not have been more to be dreaded than one 
awful creature, who, having a slip chain which gave him a few feet 
furlough, as you chain a mastiff at your gate, sprang up on a high 
window-sill, and leapt down again on our approach, with the agility 
of amonkey. Along an open gallery of small extent for exercise, 
well secured and guarded by iron bars, there stalked several whose 
situation was not quite so intolerable, inasmuch as they were only 
chained by the hands and wrists; but dangerous enough were they 
even thus as they strided up and down, naked to the waist, some in 
suspicious taciturnity, others uttering imprecations. One there was 
that spat on each visiter as he passed, and tried to get his arms loose 
to fight. In this dreadful mad-house, al! the mad dwelt together— 
—the violeut with the more gentle, the utterly bereft of reason and 
he that was mad but on one subject. A middle-aged man of very 
interesting countenance held a book, which we asked to see, and 
found it to be a French work on mathematics. We asked him (he was 
a Capuchin) if he liked mathematics ? He said, ‘* Yes, but | am no 
great proficient in them.” On observing to him that the book was 
above our own reading, he said that he could read it well enough bat 
that his knowledge was not of a practical kind. ‘ What studies did 
he chiefly pursue ?” “ Un poco di tutto.” ‘ But what did he pre- 
fer?” “ None, he liked all study for its own sake.” We can to this 
hour place the whole picture before us. Twenty pair of eyes ¢laring, 
wild, and distorted ! Twenty faces convulsed or collapsed! Twenty 
pair of hands oppressed by galling chains cygnking around us. Twenty 
tongues employed in ceaseless and vain attempts to expostalate 
against bonds or restraints, not to be endured with patience in a calm 
state of health, and doubly unendurable in the exeited state of a mad- 
man’s brain! The filthy bedding, the begrimed walls, daubed end 
painted by the maniacs ! the dirty floors, the scanty light! half-na- 
ked bodies tossing about under the influence of a disorderly will! 
the hoarse din, the idiotic laugh, the intense hate, the suppressed mal. 
ice of some, and the voiceless woe of others, and amidst all the keep- 
er’s indi fference—all these were elements of a whole which none ean 
describe, but which none having witnessed can forget. The women 
were more in number, and as fierce as the men. ‘Three times were 
we assailed by wooden bowls with their contents flang at us, and once 
by a girl with such a pair of beautiful eyes! Every where in this 
division of the house, such jabber, twitter, mockery, and laughter, 
that one never heard anything like it. ‘The females were generally 
old ; and some few showed so much delicacy and propriety, and had 
s9 little of the wildness of an unsettled. mind, that we could have 
hoped any thing for them any where else. How much might not 
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have been expected had these been under the judicious treatn 


Esquirol or Munro! We were teo much interested not to pay 





ond visit to this place, when we found some of those who had beer 
mo ¢t violent on the first, now cviled up in the bed-clothes, silen', «/ 


agu motionless; o:hers were gesticulating just as before, aud sceme 
never to have siept from that moment, as if they were wouad up 
speak or scold cternally. ¢ 


Jac magnificent countenance of % 
lay motionless fanne 


at us y, wiih 
dignity and conscicusness of euffering dishonor—a face sueh as the 
first Charles might have the rabble that hooted him to 
execution. Our mathematical Capuchin was in his bed and reading 
his Bible, which he docs every morning, and says it gives him com- 
posure for the tria!s of the day, and, he added, it is much wanted 
here. Hissalutation was the most graceful imaginable. The women 
were as vociferous as cver, and as active as squirrels. They lose 
about nine patients for every hundred, which speaks well for their 
general health. The nun who went round with us had been 
guardian for a year, and hoped to be continued for anothe.. 

women, in the attendance of a kind person of their own sex, are 
much better off than the men, to whom is denied the unspeakable 
advantage of sympathizing friends, and who are abandoned to keep- 
themselves scarcely above the capacity of brutes. Surely to 
such men as these the care of the over.sensitive lunatic ought never 
to he confided! Asto the canze of madness in Italy, love, it is 3 
fills the wards with his victims, and such eases often exhibit a fright- 
fulexpression of lost or depraved intelligence, making devils of the 
quiet and inoffensive, and speedily precipitating the young into old 
age. HMumanity is not wanting in Italy, but it requircs more atten- 
tion than it is their eustom to give, to hit upon the best means of @! 

leviating the distress of these poor lunatics. On the spot where we 
saw these distressing scenes, there is now nearly or quite finished, a 
noble building, admirably adapted for the separation of its inmates. 
The number of its compartments will afford the further advantage 
of enabling those who are furious to be kept apart, and without chains, 
though complete emancipation from bonds did not appear in the con. 
templation of the keepers. One of the attendant sisters said to us, 
“If we were not to chain them they would bite, though their hands 
were restrained by the camisole.” I told her that we had no chains 
used now either in Franeecr England. The “ Pharmacy” is large, 
airy, and well-filled with ancient blue and white jars, shelf upon 
shelf—the old and redundant pharmacy of Itdly, and indeed of cvery 
other country. 


, af it had done yesterda a mud 


shown teward 


their 
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The following is extracted 


q from Baron Dembiwski's 


Tro. bears 
Npa in. 


Porteeat Beri Fients.—The bull-fights of Portugal are mere 
child’s play, in comparison with those of the Spaniards. Here (at Lis- 
bon.) the buli’s horns are blunted. They are, indeed, excited with the 
cloak and banderijlas, as in Spain, but the Portuguese T’oreador never 
enters on mortal combat with his enemy. The Picador is dressed like a 
marqnis of the old regime, with a cocked hat on his head, and an im- 
mense black plume. He carefully presents the crupper only of his steed 
to the buli’s herns, riding prudently about lim; and, as svon as the ani- 
ma! breaks out in pursuit, he gallops off, directing the point of his lance 
backwards, Cossack-like, ia his flight. The lance, fragile in excess, 
breaks te pieces, on the first touch of the bull; but the animal,—per con- 
tra, can only bott with a muffled horn. The Galician water-carriers in 
Portugal do the duty of the dogs, being clad for the nonce in doeskin 
breeches, well stuffed in the seat. These men are of vast musculat 
force. As long as the Toreador plays with the bull, they remain quiet, 
under the royal box: but when the animal honors them with a visit, they 
bravely present themselves in a cluse rank, and advance their small fork, 
with blunted points, with which they are armed, and, on that account, 
rejoice in the appellation of homens furcados. When, at length. the 
Picador and clouk-fighters leave the arena, the Galicians fling away their 
weapon, and march, in a compact mass, upon the bull. The boldest 
among them, watching the moment when the animal lowers his head for 
an attack, insinuates himself in the space between the horns, and threws 
his arms round its neck. Two other men each seize a horn, and, by 
way of joke, bite itsears, as if they were dogs. One always tries to get 
on its crupper, though seldom ablegto maintain his seat. The bull, in 
the meantime, desists not from its majestic march, carrying his three ad 
versaries along with him. Other Galicians than seize his tail, ead pull 
with all their force, to diminish the fall which awaits their companions 
—for the anima! seldem fails to give them a toss—sometimes to a con- 
siderable distance. The dexterity of these brave Galiciana consists in 
letting themselves fall with grace und a p/om) on the part so effectively 
protected by their well padded unmentionables. A failure in this parti- 
cular is attended by strains of arms or ankles, which are accompan'ed by 
a burst of laughter. T s the poor man is hurt, the 
hilarity, which the injured part; 
mor. Sometimes the Galicians are replaced by negroes breugit from 
the African They wear enormous plumes, and are dressed 
like Indian warriors. They likewise inclose their legs in pasteboard 
representations of serpents, lions, crocodiles, elephants, (*) and dance 
about the bull in the same way nearly as the Galicians. This style of 
bullfighting is much in use in the colonies from which the Lisbonians 
have imported it. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


When days and months have pass’d away, 
And homeward, o’er the evening sea, 
Our vessel flies—when dreamy sleep | 


Math lull’d to rest the sky, the deep— 
Eiark! frem the top, the watchman’s cry, 
‘Land ahead! land ahead! [I spy, I spy!” | 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for October 


THE SONG OF OCTOBER.—No. X. 
I. 


‘Now that September’s full feast is all over, 
And earth and her myriad breathers are blest ; 
To the swallow’s farewell, and the ery of the plover 
Sweet nature would sink to repose on Farth’s breast : 
Unrobe her, 
October, 
And lay her to rest, 
Lullaby, lullaby, iullaby.”’ 


II. 


Se chanted the winds round my p*nnace of cloud, 
Gyrating for ever, a frolicksome crowd ; 
For they waited for me. unbounded in glee, 
Assured while I live, they may wander ferth free. 


Ill. 


I would fain be a gentle mother, 
As soft as the dew I weep, 
Or the murmur of each to ether 
As I hush my babes to sleep ; 
The forester tall, 
Who towers o’er all, 
And the bines that round him creep; 
With the simple weeds that find a tongue, 
Proclaiming God their roots among 
{ would close their wings, and soft and slow, 
Stop their green pulse, and their juices flow, 
For they need the sleep which no dream may break, 
Till spring to her flowers shouts out “ Awake!” 
I would do it thus, with the tender sigh 
Of a loving heart, and a smiling eye, 
While the winds breathed only lullaby :— 








| Of a ghastly hue will envelope them all: 





ae sail o’cr #i-lentsensagain, To sail o’er si-lent seas again. 
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When all around, on deck we come: 

“Land ahead! land ahead! our home, our home!” 
Now as we speed our rapid way, 

Our gratefal vows to Heaven we pay; 

And soon we kiss our native shore, 

Teo sail o’er silent seas no more. 


iV. 
But hark! From those oaks at the forest’s bounds, 
A mocking comes forth, and a tittering sound ; 
What boots it? I must strip them bare 
As ever the boughs of their father were. 
I will take their proud full branches 
Of gnarled or dainty form, 
Hurling leafy avalanches 
Tn thunder down the storm. 
They have felt the brand of my irefal hand, 
And the withering gripe of my scathing hand. 
In the tempest’s roar, midst their branches hoar, 


} When their sturdiest boles I cracked,— 


O’er their angry throes my voice arose 
Like a deafening cataract: 
Hage arm; I clove from their inmost grove, 
Till they writhed and howled with pain, 
And darkened the air with fragments bare, 
Oo my furious hurricane. 
Vv. 


I will do it again, and with funeral pail 


For my mission’s unfilled tili the fast-coming rain 

Can creep to the Earth’s covered granaries again.— 

When the vole-mouse has burrowed, when the squirrel’s conceal- 
And the Iris-robed snake has forsaken the field, [ed, 
And the millions of germens, create by the aun, 

Are scattered and earthed—then my missionis dome. J. A.O. 


{ So —————— 


A Sacacious Anrat.—At the fair cf Ballintubber, a horse, on 
which a celebrated sporting character was mounted, actually kicked 
two latitats out of a fellow’s waistcoat pocket, disabling his arm so as 
to prevent him effecting service upon the owner; and in less than 
half an hour after prostrated two process.servera, who had civil bills 
to serve upon the same gentleman. 
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From Godey’s Book. 
FLIRTATION AND FOX-CHASING. 
BY N. T. WILLIS. 

«« The only heart that Ihave known of late, has been an easy, excitable sort of 
gentiemsn, quickly roused and quickly calmed—sensitive enough to conf ra 
great deal of pleasure, and not sensitive enough to give a momeut’s pain. The 
héart of other days was a very different person indeed.”—Buiwenr. 

I was moping one day in solitary confinemeut in quarantine at Malta, 
when, ina turn between my stone window and the back wall I saw the 
yards of a vessel suddenly cross the light, and heard the next moment 
the rattle of a chain let go, and all the bustle of a merchantman coming 
to anchor. Ihad the privilege of promenading between two ring-bolts 
on the wharf below the lazaretto, and with the attraction of a new comer 
to the sleepy company of vessels under the yellow flag, I lost no time in 
descending the stone stairs, and was immediately joined by my vigilant 
sentinel, the guardiano, whose business it was to prevent my contact 
with the other visitors on the wharf 
the stranger, and we easily made out that she was a merchantman from 
Marseilles, subject therefore to a week’s quarantine on account of the 
cholera. [had myself come from a plague port, Smyrna, and was sub- 
jected to twenty days quarantine, six of which had passed; so that the 
Frenchman, though buc beginning his impsisonment, was in a position 
comparatively enviable. 

I had watched for an hour the getting of the vessel] into mooring trim, 
and was beginning to conclude that she had come without passengers, 
when a gentleman made his appearance on deck, and the jolly-boat was 
immediately lowered and manned. A traveller’s baggage was handed 
over the side, the gentleman took leave of the captain, and, in obedience 
to directions from the quarantine officer on the quarter-deck, the boat was 
pulled directly to the wharf on which I stood. The guardiano gave 
me  Calition to retire a litle, as the stranger was coming to take pos- 
session of the next apartment to my own, and must land at the stairs near 
by; but before I had taken two steps backward, i began to recognize 
features familiar to me, and with a turn of the head as he sprang en the 
wharf the identity was established completely. Tom Berryman, by all 
that was wonderful! [ bad not seen him since we were suspended from 
college together ten years before. Forgetting /azarctto and guardiano, 
and allthe salt water between New Haven and Malta, I rushed up to 
Tom with the cordiality of other days, (a little sharpened by abstinence 
from society,) and we still had holé@of hands with a firm grip, when the 
quarantine master gravely accosted us, and informed my friend that he 
had incurred an additional week by touching me—in short, that he must 
partake of the remainder of my quarantine. 

Aghbast and chap-fallen as Berryman was at the consequences of our 


rencontre, (for he had fully calculated on getting into Malta in time for | 
’ J ~ 5 


the carnival,) he was somewhat reconciled to his lot by being permitted 
to share my room and table instead of living his week in solitude; and, 
by enriching our supplies a little from town, sleeping much, and chatting 
through the day in the rich sunshine of that climate of Paradise, we con- 
trived to shove off the fortnight without any very intolerable tedium. 

My friend and I had begun our travels differently—he taking England 
first, which I proposed visiting last. It is of course the bonne bouche 
of travel to every body, and I was very curious to know Tom’s exper’- 
ence ; and, as [ was soon bound thitherward, anxious to pick out of his 
descriptions some chart of the rocks and shoals inthe “ British channel” 
of society. 

I should say, before quoting my friend, that he was a Kentuckian, 
with the manner (to ladies) of mingled devotion and nonchalance so 
popular with the sex, and a chivalric quality of man altogether. His 
father’s political influence had obtained for him personal letters of intro- 
duction from the President, and, with this advantage, and his natural air 
of fashion, he had found no obstacle to choosing his society in England ; 
choosing the first, of course, like a true republican! 

We were sitting on the water-steps with our feet immersed up to the 
ankles, (in January too) and in reply to some question of mine as to the 
approachability of noble ladies by such plebeian lovers as himself, Tom 
told me the story which follows. I take the names at random, of course, 
but in all else, I shall try totel!l the tale as ’twas told to me. 


Why, circumstances, as you know, sometimes put people in the atti- 
tude of lovers whether they willor no; and it is but civil in such a case, 
todo what fate expects of you. I knew teo much of the difference be- 
tween crockery and porcelain to enter English society with the romotest 
idea of making love within the red book of the peerage, and though I’ve 
astory to tell, 1 swear [ never put a foot forward till I thought it was 
knightly devoir; inevitable, though ever so ridiculous. Still, I must say, 
with a beautiful and unreserved woman beside one, very much like other 
beautiful and unreserved women, a republican might be pardoned for 
forgetting the invisible wall. “ Right honorable” loveliness has as much 
attraction about it, let mé¢ tell you, and is quite as difficult to resist, as 
loveliness that is honored, right or wrong, and a man must be brought up 
to it, as Englishmen are, to see the heraldic dragons and griffins in the 
air when a charming girl is talking to him. 

“ Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like (Aer) grandsire cut in alabaster?” 
Eh? : 

But to begin with the “ Tityre tu patule.” 

I had been passing a fortnight at the hunting lodge of that wild devil, 


Lord , in the Scotch Highlands, and what with being freely wet 


The tricolor flew at the peak of 








. aeerenancenencenaanetl 
outside every day, and freely wet inside every night, I had given my 
principle of life rather a disgust to its lodgings, and there were some 
symptoms of preparation for leave-taking. Unwilling to be ill 
bachelor’s den, with no solace tenderer than a dandy lord’s tiger, Ir 

a twilight flit to the nearest post-town, and tightening my life-screws a 
little with the aid of the village apothecary, 
morning with four posters. 


started southward the next 


I expected to be obliged to pull up at Edinboro’, but the doctor's 
opiates, and abstinence, and quiet, did more for me than 1 had hoped, 
and I went on very comfortably to Carlisle. [ 
nightfall, and found the taverns overflowing with the crowds of a fair, 
and ne bed to be had unless | could make one in a quartette of snering 
graziers. At the same time there was a great political meeting at Edin- 
boro’, and every leg of a poster had gone north—those I had brought 


I arrived at this place afte 


Abe 
i 


with me having been trans-hitched to a return chaise, and gone 
I was looking for accommodations. 

Regularly stranded, J sat down by the tap-room fire, and was mourn 
ing my disaster, when the horn of the nighi-coach reached my ear, and 
in the minute of its rattling up to the door, I hastily resolved that it was 
the least of two evils, and booked myself accordingly. There was but 
one vacant place, an outsider! With hardly time cnough to re 
and none to repent, I was presently rolling over the dark road, 
to the bone in the first five minutes, and wet through witha ‘ Se 
mist” in the next half hour. Somewhere about daybreak we rolled 
the little town of , five miles from the seat of the Earl of Tx 
then, to whose hospitalities I stood invited, and I went to bed in am 
comfortable inn and slept till noon. 

Before going to bed I had written a note to be despatched to Trese- 
then castle, and the earl’s carriage was waiting fur me when I awoke, 1 
found myself better than I had expected, and dressing at once for din- 
ner, managed to reach the castle just in time to hand in Lady Trese- 
then. Of that dinner I but remember that I was the only guest, and 
that the ear! regretted his daughter’s absence from table, Lady Caroline 
having been thrown that morning from her horse. “I fainted somewhere 
about the second remove, and recovered my wits some days after, on the 
safe side of the crisis of a fever. 

I shall never forget that first half hour of conscious curiosity. An 
exquisite sense of bodily repose mingled with a vague notion of recent 
relief from pain, made me afraid to speak lest I should awake from a 
dream, yet, if not a dream, what a delicious reality! A lady of most 
noble presence, in a half mourning dress, sat by the side of a cheerful 
fire, turning her large dark eyes on me, in the pauses of a conversation 
with a gray-headed servant. My bed was of the most sump‘uous /ux- 
ury; the chamber was hung with pictures and draped with spotless 
white; the table covered with the costliest elegancies of the toilet; and 
in the gentle and deferential manner of the old liveried menial, and the 
subdued tones of inquiry by the lady, there was a refinement and ten- 
detness which, with the keen susceptibility of my senses, “‘lapt me in 
Elysium.”’ I was long in remembering where I was. The lady glided 
from the room, the old servant resumed his seat by my bedside, other 
servants in the same livery came softly in on errands of service, and, at 
the striking of the half hour by a clock on the mantelpiece, the lady re- 
turned, and I was raised to receive something from her hand. As she 
came nearer, I remembered the Countess Tresethen. 

Three days after this I was permitted to take the air of a conserva- 
tory which opened from the countess’s boudoir. My old attendant as 
sisted me to dress, and, with another servant, took me down ina fauteusl. 
I was ia slippers and robe-de-chambre, and presumed that | should see 
no one except the kind and noble Lady Tresethen, bfit { had scarce taken 
one turn up the long alley of flowering plants, when the counters came 
toward me from the glass door beyond, and en her arm a girl leaned for 
support, whose beauty 

(Here Tom dabbled his feet for some minutes in the water in silence. ) 

God bless me! I can never give you an idea of it! It was a new 
revelation of woman to me; the opening of an eighth seal. In the 
minute occupied by her approach, my imagination, (accelerated, as the 
faculty always is, by the clairvoyance of sickness,) had gone through a 
whole drama of love—fear, adoration, desperation, and rejection—and 
so complete was it, that in after moments when these phases of passion 
came round in the proper lapse of days and weeks, it seemed to me that 
I had been through with them before; and it was all familiar; that I had 
met and loved in some other world, this same glorious creature, with the 
same looks, words, and heart-ache ; in the same conservatory of bright 
flowers, and faith, myself in the same pattern of a brocade dressing- 
gown ! 

Heavens! what a beautiful girl was that Lady Caroline! Her eyes 
were of a light gray, the rim of the lids perfectly inky with the darkness 
of the long sweeping lashes, and in ber brown hair there was a gold 
lustre that seemed somehow to illuminate the curves of her smail head 
like a halo. Her mouth had wo much character for a perfectly agree- 
able first impression. It was nobility and sweetness educated over na- 
tive high spirit and scornfulness—the nature shining through the trans- 


’ 
Ove, 


parent blood, like a flaw through enamel. She would have. been, in 
other circumstances, a maid of Saragossa or a Gertrude Von Wart; a 
heroine; perhaps a devil. But her fascination waa resistless ! 

“« My daughter,” said Lady Tresethen, (and in that beginning was all 
the introduction she thought necessary,) ‘is, like yourself, aa invalid 
jast escaped from the docter ; you must congratulate each other. Are 
you strong enough to lend her an arm, Mec. Berryman?” ‘ 

The countess left us, and with the compozure of a sister who had seex 
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me every day cf my life, Lady Caroline took my arm and strolled slowly 
to and fro, questioning me of my shooting at the lodge, and talking to | 
e of her late accident, her eyes sometimes fixed upon her little em- 
broidered slippers, as they peeped from her snowy morning dress, and 
times indolently raised and brought to bear on my flushed cheek 
trembling lips; her singular serenity oper 


& lip 
ta sedativ 





nd ating on me as enything 
I was taken up stairs again, after an hour’s conversa- 


in a fair way for a relapse, and the doctor put me under embargo 


zain for another week, which, spite of al! the renewed care and tender- 

= of Lady Tresethen, seemed to me an eternity! I’fl not bother you 
with what I felt and thought all that time 

It was a brilliant autumnal day when I got » to make my second 

, and with the doctor’s permissi m I prepared for a short walk in 

ult pa k. I de ling d the c mnvoy of the old servant, for i had heard 

Lady Caroline’s horse g allop away down the avenue, and [ wished to 

watch | return unobserv rd. I had just lost sight if the castle in the 


king her horse under 
and the mom: she observed and 
ne at aneasy canter. I had schooled myself to a little 
‘If-possession, but I was not prepared fur such an a 
beauty as that woman on horseback 


first bend of the path, when [ saw her quietly wal 


‘sata short distance, nt niter 
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ner 
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She rode an Arabian hay 





f the finest blood; a lofty, fiery, matchless creature, with an expression 
f eye and nostril which I could not but think a proper pexdant to her 
limbed as I had seldom seen a horse, and his arched neck, and 
head, altogether, proud as a steed for Lucifer. She sat on him as if 

it were a throne she was born to, and the flow of her riding-dress seem- 


i as much a part of him as his mane. He appeared ready to bound 

» the air, like Pegasus, but one hand kiadly stroked his mane, and her 
“e was as tranquil as marble. 

** Well met!” she said; “I was just wishing for a cavalier. 
rt of a horse would you like, Mr. Berryman? Ellis !”’ 
‘ groom) “is old Curtal taken up from grass ?”’ 

Yes, miladi !” 

‘Curtal is our invalid horse, and as you are not very strong perhaps 
s easy pace will be best for you. Bring him out directly, Pts. We'll 
walk along the road a little way; for | must show you my Arabian; 
sid we'll not go back toask mamma's permission, for we shouldn’t got 
' You won’t mind riding a little way, will you?” 
course I would have bestrided a hippogriff at her bidding, and 
when the groom came out, leading a thorough-bred hunter, with appa- 
ently a very elastic and gentle action, I forgot the doctor and mounted 

hi gteat alacrity. We walked our horses slowly down the avenue 
nd out at the castle gate, followed by the groom, and after trying a 
ttle quicker pace on the public road, I pronounced old Curtal woithy 
ier ladyship’s eulogium, and her own Saladin worthy, if horse can be 
irthy, ef his burthen. 
We had ridden perhaps a mile, and Lady Caroline was giving me a 
lizht history of the wonderful feats of the old veteran under me, when 
cue sound of a horn made both horses prick up their ears, and on rising 
iti'e acclivity, we caught sight of a pack of hounds coming across the 
uls directly towards us, followed by some twenty red-coated horse- 
1en. Old Cartal trembled and showed a disposition to fret, and I ob- 
erved that Lady Caroline dexterously lengthened her own stirrup and 
ned the belt of her riding-dress, and the next minute the hounds 
were over the hedge, and the horsemen, leap after leap, after them, and 
vith every successive jump, my Own steed reared and plunged unman- 
are LLY. 
‘Indeed T cannot stand this!” cried Lacy Caroline, gathering up her 
reins, “ Ellis! see Mr." Berryman home!” and away went the flying 

\rabian over the hedge with a vault that left me breathless with aston- 

-nment. One minute I made the vain effort to control my own horse 
and turn his head in the other direction, but my strength was gone. I 
had never leaped a fence in my life on horseback, though a tolerable 
rider on the road; but before I could think how it was to be done, or 
gather myself together for the leap, Curtal was over the hedge with me, 
and flying across a ploughed field like the wind—Saladin not far before 
him. With a glance ahead I saw the red coats rising into the air and 
disappearing over another green hedge, and though the field was cross- 
ed in twenty leaps, I had time to feel my blood run cold with the pros- 
pect of describing another parabola in the air, and to speculate on the 
best attitude for a projectile on horseback. Over went Saladin like a 
greyhound, but his mistress’s riding-cap caught the wind at the highest 
point of the curve, and flew back into my face as Curtal rose on his 
hannches, and over I went again, blinded and giddy, and, with the cap 

ld flat against my bosom by the pressure of the air, flew once more 
at a tremendous pace onward. My feet were now plunged to the instep 
in the stirrups, and my back, too weak to support me erect, let me 
down to my horse’s mane, and one by one, along the skirt of a rising 

voodland, I could see the red coats dropping slowly behind. Right be- 
fore me like a meteor, however, streamed back the loosened tresses of 

Lady Caroline, and Curtal kept close on the track of Saladin, neither 
losing nor gaining an inch apparently, and nearer and nearer sounded 
the baying of the hounds, and clearer became my views of the steady 
and slight waist riding so fearlessly onward. Of my horse I had neither 
guidance nor control. He needed none. The hounds had crossed a 
morass, and we were rounding a half-circle en an acclivity to come up 
with them, and Curtal went at it too confidently to be in error. Evenly 
ae a hand-gallop on a green sward his tremendous pace told off, and if 
his was the ease of muscular power, the graceful speed of the beautiful 
creature moving before me seemed the wrial buoyancy of a bird. Ob- 
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| just before us, and over a gate into the public highw iy 
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structions seemed nothing. That flowing dress and streaming hair sail- 
ed over rocks and ditches, and over them, like their inseparable shadow, 
glided J, and, except one horseman who sstiil kept his distance ahead, 
we seemed alone in the field. The clatter of hoofs, and the exclama- 
tions of excitement had ceased behind me, and though I was capable of 
no exertion beyond that of keeping my seat, I no longer feared the leap 
nor the pace, and began to anticipate a safe termination to my perilous 
adventure. A slight exclamation from Lady Caroline reached my ear 
and I looked forward. A small river was before us, and, from the op- 
posite bank, of steep clay, the rider who had preceded us was falling 
back, his hurse’s fore feet high in the ai 


a 


r, and his arms already in the 
water. I tried to pull my teins. I shouted to my horse in desperation. 
And with the exertion, my heart seemed to give way withir Giddy 
and faint I abandoned myself to my fate. I just saw the flying heels of 


Saladin planted on the opposite bank and the streaming hair still 


1 me. 


flying 
onward, when, with a bound that, it seemed to me. must rend every fil 
of the creature beneath me, I saw the water cleam 


re 
under 
still I kept on. 


stubble hie 


my 


feet, and 
We flew over a fence into a ‘ld, the hounds 
W hich we fo! 
lowed for a dozen bounds, and then, with a pace slightly moderate, we 
successively cleared a low wall and brought up, on our horses’ haunches, 
in the midst of an uproar of dogs, cows and scattering poultry—t c 
having been run down at last in the enclosure of a barn. I hed just 
strength to extricate my feet from the stirrups, take Lady Caroline's cap, 
which had kept its place between my elbows and knees, and present it 
to her as she sat in her saddle, and my legs gave way under me. I was 
taken into the farm-house, and, at the close of a temporary ellispe, | 
was sent back to Tresethea Castle in a post-chatse, and once more hand- 
ed over to the doctor! 

Well, my third siege of illness was more tolerable, for I received daily, 
now, some message of inquiry or some token of interest from Lady Ca- 
rojine, though I learned from the countess that she was in sad disgrace 
for her inveiglement of my trusting innocence. I also received the cards 
| of the members of the hunt, with many inquiries complimentary to what 
they were pleased to consider American horsemanship, and I found that 
my seizure of the flying cap of Lady Caroline and presentation of it to 
her ladyship at ‘‘the death,’ was thought to be worthy, in chivalry of 
Bayard, and in dexterity of Ducrow. Indeed, when let out again to the 
| convalescent walk in the conservatory, | found that I was counted a hero 
even by the stately earl. There slipped a compliment, too, here and 
there, through the matronly disapprobation of Lady Tresethen—and all 
this was too pleasant to put aside with a disclaimer—so I bid truth and 
modesty hold their peace, and took the honor the gods chose to provide ! 

But now came dangers more perilous than my ride on Cartal. Lady 
Caroline was called upon to be kind to me! Daily as the old servant 
left me in the alley of japonicas, she appeared from the glass door of her 
mother’s boudegir and devoted herself to my comfort—walking with me, 
while I could walk, in those fragrant and balmy avenues of flowers, and 
then bringing me into her mother’s luxurious apartment, where books, 
and music, and conversation as frank and untrammelled as man in love 
could ask, wiled away the day. Wiled it away?—winged it—shod it 
with velvet and silence, for | never knew how it passed! Lady Caro- 
line had a mind of the superiority stamped so consciously on her li; 
She anticipated no consequences from her kindness, therefore slie was 
playful and unembarraased. She sang to me and I read to her. Her rides 
were given up, and Saladin daily went past the window to his exercise, 
and with my most zealous scrutiny I could detect in her face neither im- 
patience of confinement nor regret at the loss of weather fitter for plea. 
sures out of doors. Spite of every caution with which hope could be 
chained down, I was flattered. 

Yousmile—(Tom said, though he was looking straightinto the water, 
and had not seen my face for half an hour)—but, without the remotest 
hope of taking Lady Caroline to Kentucky, or of becoming English on 
the splendid dowry of the heiress of Tresethen, I still felt it impossible 
to avoid hoarding up symptoms, encouragements, flatteries, and all the 
moonshine of amatory anxiety. [I was in love—and who reasons in 
love ? 

One morning, after I had become an honorary patient—an invalid only 
| by sufferance—and was slowly admitting the unwelcome conviction that 
it was time for me to be shaping my adieux—the conversation took ra- 


. . 
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ther a philosophicakturn. The starting point was a quotation in a maga- 
zine from Richter :—*‘ Is not a man’s universe within his head, whether 
a king’s diadem or a torn scul-cap be without ?’'—and I had insisted ra- 
ther strenuously on the levelling privilege we enjoyed in the existence of 
| a second world around us—the world of reverie and dream—wherein the 
| tyranny, and check, and the arbitrary distinctions of the world of fact 
were never felt—and where he, though he might be a peasant, who had 
the consciousness in his soul that he was a worthy object of leve toa 
princess, could fancy himself beloved and revel in imaginary possession. 
“Why,” said I, turning with a sudden flush of self-confidence to 
Lady Caroline, “ Why should not the passions of such a world, the lov- 
ing and returning of love in fancy, have the privilege of language’? Why 
should not matches be made, love confessed, vows exchanged, and fidelity 
sworn, valid within the realm of dream-land only? Why should I not 





say to you, for example, I adore you, dear lady, and in my world of 
thought you shall, if you will so condescend, be my bride and mistress; 
and why, if you responded to this and listened to my vows of fancy, 
should your bride-groom of the world of fact feel his rights invaded ?” 

“In fancy let it be then!” said Lady Caroline, with a blush and a co- 
vert smile, and she rang the bell for luncheon. 
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Well, I still lingered a couple of days, and on the last day of my stay 
at Tresethen, I became sufficiently emboldened to take Lady Caroline's 


band behind the fountain of the conse rvatory, and to press it to my lips 


with a dating wish that its warm pulses belonged to the world of fancy 
She withdrew it very kindly, and (I thoueht) sadly, and begged me to 
go to the boudoir and biing her a volume of Byren unt 


table. 


| 


it Jay on her work- 
J 


j 


I brought it, and she turned over the leaves a moment, and, with her | 


pencil, marked two lines and gave me the book, bidding me an abrupt | 


good morning. I stood a few minutes with my heart beating and my 
brain faint, but finally summoned courage to read :— 


‘* T cannot lose a world for thee--- 
But would not lose thee for the world \” 


I left Tresethen the next morning, and 

‘Hold on, Tom!” cried I—* there comes the boat with our dinner 
from Valletta, and we'll have your serrows over our Burgundy.” 

‘‘ Sorrows !”’ exclaimed Tom, “I was going to tell you of the fun I 
had at her wedding!” 

“« Lord preserve us !"’ 

“ Bigamy—was’nt it?—after our little nuptials in dream-jand! She 
told her husband all about it at the wedding breakfast, and his lordship 
(she married the Marquis of ) begged to know the extent of my 
prerogatives. 1 was sorry to confess that they did notinterfere very par- 
ticularly with his!” 
















































































Tue KrxeG or Prussia at St. PetersnuncH.—An event of no ordi- 
mary kind is the subject of the above engraving, which de; icts most 
faithfully the late visit of the King of Prussia to the metropolis of the Em- 
peror of Russia. A most secret affair has this meeting been, and a con- 
siderable air of mystery has p rvaded the entire movements of both mon- 
archs. None of their own papers have dared to report it. But we are 
enabled to give a vivid representation of the review in front of the Win- 
ter Palace, at St. Petersburg, the great fe iturs of the visit. 

This Palace, which appears to the lefi in our view, is the largest royal 
residence in Europe, and is said to be capal.le of lodging the enormous 
number of eleven thousand persons! It is a classic construction, in a 
very pure and grand style of archirectuie, but that no peculiar national 
feature, as this is the case with all the residences of this capital. He 
who comes here expecting to find something national and characteristic 
in the general appearance of the houses will be completely disappointed. 
But the absence of a Russiaa look may be acceunted for in the fact, that 
not only the palaces but all the streets were built by foreigners, chiefly 
Italian architects. ; | 


The utmost uniformity is preserved in the arrangement and bnildings 
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of this city. No man dare follow his own plan as to the outside of his 
hovse, whatever he may do within, Theplasterer’s trowel and painter’s 
brush are set to work every year all over the city, an imperial Ukase en- 
forcing the repairing and beautifying of each house upon its inhabitants, 
and no excuse received for the inconvenience or annoyance that such re- 
gulations may give. By this means the foot-ways or pavements were 
formed, that now give an air of cleanliness and comfort, which were for- 
merly strangers to this city. The Emperor’s visitto England more than 
20 years ago, convinced him of their utility ; and upon his return to St. 
P: tersburg, where few persons could walk for the rough stones and deep 
mire, he issued an Ukase enjoining every proprietor of a house to lay the 
footpath in its front with slabs and thus form a pavement, ‘ Obedienc 
or Siberia’? was the word, and, at all risks, inconvenience, or expense, 
there was noremedy but to obey. 

Our view comprehends the the Church of Isaac, a structure of much 
elegance, and in the Italian style. ‘The bridge, an exceedingly plain 
wooden construction, is in frontf, the central object being the colossal sta- 
tue of Peter the Great, one of the modern wonders of the world. 
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From the Boston Miscellany. ! 
THE COMMENCEMENT VISION. 


A BOSTON LEGEND, BY MRS. E. ROCKWELL. 


Some seventy years ago, a happy party were seated round the break- 


ast table in house in Boston, situated on the Main street, that street 
vhich has since borne the names of Washington,Orange, Newbury, Marl- 


borough, Cornhill, Union, and Middle Street, and stretched its winding 
'ength along from the Fortification Gates to Winnisimmet Ferry, but 
its whole extent glories in the name of the father of cur 
party consisted of Mr. Welsted, the father of the family, 
laughters, to the number of half a dozen, and his aged 

1d just returned from the south, where she had been for 
nany 4 ling with her only daughter, who had some months 
ice been removed from her by death. Her orphan daughter, the heir- 

3s of a large} 

mother to the | 


yaly 





re 
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ome of her youth, to join the family of Mr. Welsted, her 


yropesed 


operty at the south, had recently accompanied her grand 


remaining son, with whom she ¢ 
mewhat chequered life. 

‘ You were up early this morning, Imogen,” suid Sophy Welsted to 
ner southern cousin. ‘ After your long and fatiguing journey, and with 
habits with which grandmother charged you last night, it 
an L expected.” 
hy,” replied Imogen, *‘ you set before me, in such 
abors of your Commencement day, and threatened me 
ith such an early visit from the barber, that 1 felt obliged to put forth 

i my strength » occasion, and actually took my watch tothe win- 
iow to find out the hour, just as the first ray of light dawned upon the 
y. But as I saw your opposite neighbor seated at her window in full 
tume, I thought I was not too early, and proceeded to the duties of 
tonet. 
‘The o} 


dignified 


to pass the remnant ofa 


ne 
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if and s< 


i¢ indolent 
rather more 1 

“Why, dear 
giowing colors, the | 
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| lady gave a little start, but immediateiy recovermg her usual 
composure, she turned to her son and asked who lived in the 
house opposite to them now ? 

Mr. Welsted replied that the house was now uninhabited. “ It was 
merly occupied as you know by Mr. Grant, but after the death of his 

{ daughter he returned to England, and after having several times 
hdnged tenants, the lower room of the house was converted into a shop, 
i the upper rooms have been made use of for ware rooms, or deposi- 

ries of lumber.” 
‘It was at the opposite window, uncle, that I saw the lady this morn- 
g.in the early light of the dawn, but when I afterwards returned and 
ther glance just before I came down, she was not to be seen.” 

‘ Strange,” said the old lady, “‘ I remember well the former inhabi- 

‘ants of that mansion, and [ can sometime tell you a story of a daughter 
' it, which will seem to you like the fiction of a novelist.” 
‘Qa, now, now, grandmother, tell us the story now,” was the cry of 
e than one youthful voice. ; : 
grandmother shook her head and told them this was not the time 

‘such a tale, and black Dinah coming in at thesame moment to an- 

ince the barber, who was in readiness to arrange the coiffure of the 

ing ladies, the party in the breakfast room broke up, but not until 
Madam Welsted had promised to take an early opportunity to gratify 
the curiosity she had excited. 

Commencement day at Cambridge is still a season of excitement in 
the neighborhood of Boston,—but it is far from being so general a holi- 
ay as it was at the date of our story, andas it continued to be for many 
years after. A sort of public fair was then held on the common at 
Cambridge ; booths were erected, and Commencement day, with the one 

ting and following it, wasa noisy and merry day there. Thove who 

or no interest in the literary performances of the season, ga- 

hered in from the metropolis of the neighboring towns, to see the com- 

any and the spert, while the gay and the fashionable, in their most 

showy costume, crowded the meeting house to listen to the youthful ora- 
tors. 

Mr. Welsted’s family were particularly interested in this particular 
Commencement. His eldest son Arthur was today to bear away the 
tighest honors of the University. His friends and classmates were the 
‘ciends of his sisters, and the day had long been looked forward to with 

most intense interest. 

The business of the toilet is never a thing to be despatched in a mo- 
ment; but at that day it was a more serious affair than it is now. Those 

mense edifices into which the locks of our grandmothers were erected, 

‘owned with blond, and feathers, and flowers; the crape cushion, under 
the weight of which Harriet Byron won the heart of the ‘ man of men,” 
v Legends have come down to us of la- 
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were not the work of a moment. 
ues who sate erect all the night previous to commencement, that they 
might not disturb their head dress, which they had been compelled to 
arrange on the day preceding. 
B ut to obviate this difficulty, the young ladies of Mr. Welsted’s fami- 
y had weeks before engaged one of the few professional men who at 
that time performed the high daty of lady’s hairdresser in our good old 
‘ity, and now at an early hour, he was at their service, and aided by 
their own ingenuity the readiness of the goodnatured Dinah, the im- 
purtant business of the headwork was all completed in season, the 
ing ladies were all fitly arranged, had received the approving glance 
f their grandmother, and were ready to take their seats in the cum- 
»r6us family carriage, when it drove up to the door, 
There were then no bridges to shorten the ride from Boston to Cam- 
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ridge, and the party was obliged to cross the ferry at the north part of | 
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the city, and take their way through Charlestown to the But 
the | zest ride comes to an end at last, and the party on their way to 
Cambridze that day, was so joyous and happy that it was any thing but 
tireseme ; and in due time they reached the seat of the muses, and were 
so fortunate as to obtain front seats iu the gallery of the church, which 


college 
conuege. 


80 in 
was then fresh and new, but which has since fallen into decay, 
replaced by a more modern and a larger edifice. 

Put small might have been, compared with the more modern 
building, how glorious did it appear when filled with the beauty and 
fashion of the day. The ladies, dressed in those splendid bi 
specimen is now and then 
trunk of some venerable aunt or grandmother, to the ama 
tonishment of the present generation, made indeed an imposi: 
If there were not as many as now crowd the seats of the church, 
ple hoop lent its aid io spread out their beauties, and every n 
corner was filled. 

And then the graduating class ; the number was perhaps 
but each youth was the centre of hope and anxiety to hi 
cle, and when Imogen saw her consin Arthur, the last of 
ward, his scholars black gown not half concealing his rich 
under dress, and blue velvet coat, while the rich point lace rutfles appear- 
ed at his bu-om and hung over his faultless hand, she, at least, would not 
have adm’: J, that another such specimen of manly bea 
be seen uper > earth. 

Imogen was not publicly engaged to her cousin Aribur ; but he had 
spent the last winter’s vacation at her father’s plantation, at the south ; 
it had been lengihened at both ends, on account of his somewhat deli- 
cate health : and they had come to understand each other pretty well; 
and when Imogen was thinking she had never seen Arthur look so glo- 
riously, she was wondering whether he thought as much as she did of his 
last winter's vi-it, and looked round with some apprehension upon the 
fair circle of Boston damsels, to see if there were any whose charms 
might have driven these reminiscences from his mind. But the glance 
of his eye and the pressure of -his hand, at the end of the performance, 
put the fair Imogen pretty well at ,ease, and after enjoying the Com- 
mencement feast, which was prepared in one of the college buildings, 
they all returned to town. 

When Imogen rose the next morning, she looked over to the opposite 
house, where she had seen the lady at the window the day before. 
now examined the building more minutely, and perceived that it had 
every appearance of a deserted mansion. The shutters of the lower 
room which had been converted intoashop, were closed, cobwebs were 
stretched over the glass in the apartment above, and evun at the window, 
where the morning before she had seen the lady sitting, she now per- 
ceived the ends of a heavy wooden box, which almost filled up the space 
of the window. 

That evening the young people reminded their grandmother of her 
promise about the deserted mansion, and the old lady proceeded with 
her tale, which was in substance as follows: 

When she was young the opposite house was inhabited by a highly re- 
spectable merchant by the name of Grant. He had lost his wife, and 
had but one child, a daughter. A maiden sister presided over his 
household, and did her best to supply the place of a mother to the 
daughter. 

Without believing sltogether in the doctrine of original sin, it does 
seem as if some girls were born coquettes, and the little daoghter of the 
merchant, though she was guarded by the name of Prudence, was one of 
these. She was beautiful as ar tel, and roguish as something worse ; 
every body loved her, and yets. .eased every body, from her good fa- 
ther and gentle aunt, down to the cat and dog. Half way between these 
two extremes was F.|ward Burke, an apprentice of her father, after the 
good old Engtish fashion, as set forth in Whittington and other legends, 
who was an inmate of the family, the companion of Prudence, and her 
friends at Madame B.’s dancing school, that centre of ease and grace, 
from which emanated the good manners of the last century. He was in 
fact treated and loved by the old man and his sister, in every respect as 
a son. 

And Prudence loved him too in her own way, but that was not the 
way in which the poor youth loved her. He watched her every motion 
| with admiration; his whole study was to please her; he thought of her 
| sleeping and waking, and he was never so happy as when he found him- 

self at her side. 

And this happened not unfrequently. She would walk with him to 
| “ meeting,” and permit him to join her evening rambles. She would ask 
him to read to her while she sat at her needle-work in the evening; she 
would consult him on all the little affairs of the day, and would treat him 
as freely and kindly as ifhe were indeed her brother, and so on, day after 
day, till poor Edward would begin to build an air castle, the corner stone 
of which, to be sure, was still far, far above the clouds, when a saucy 
word, or a whole evening spent in flirting with another, or some similar 
amiable demonstration on the part of the young lady, would throw the 
poor youth all aback again, and he would firmly resolve never more to 
allow his thoughts to wander from his ledger and day-book. 
| It is difficult to think of a lady flirting in those stiff brocades and high- 
heeled shoes and crape cushions; but unless all history, written and 
oral, is false, it was impossible for whalebone and brocade always to 
keep down the coquettish spirit—at least it proved so in this case. 

i But at last poor Prudence found her match. She came to know inti- 
mately, no one knows how, (that link in the history is gone,) a young 
Cambridge student from the South. If she was handsome, so was he; 
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if si was coquettish, so was he, and save us from a male coquette. But | 
he fouad it very pleasant to come and spend his hulidavs in the neat pare | 
lor, where Prudence always received him with a smile. He read t 
the poetry of t h, helly, but they liked 


it; and the novels, to be sure they were not Bulwer’s nor Lady Blessin; 


her 





ne day, it was not Wordawor nor 5 





ton’s, but they were thrilling: and she listened and Jay oh d, and some- 
times sighed, but at last the sighs became more frequent than the 
smiles, particularly if the young man’s engagements prevented him fiom 
paying his customary weekly visit; and, contrary to all expectations, 


with Harry Middleton. 


3 part had never thought of any thing like a serious e 


poor Prudence was at last out and out in love 


But he on hi n- 








gagement with the lady. He had left, four years ago, in Carolina, a 
black-eyed girl whom he had romped and danced with ever since he 


could remember, and who he very well knew was intended by his father 
and her father, to be his So that affuir was settled, and he in the 
meantime felt himself at 5 imself as he pleased. When 
he was introduced to H’rudence, he was told she was a finished cog 
who thought hearts were like the seed-vessels of the touch-me-not 
for nothing but to break, and so he felt 
or stay away, as he fancied. 

But the four years of his college life had passed away. He was about 
to take his degree, and he was to have a dist Lpart at C 
ment. Prudence had expressed a strong wish to be present on th 
exsion, and he had promised to come early intot 

Pradence rose betimes on tbe eventful day. 
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care, she was not vain id not turn 


the last dia- 


mond-headed pin into her lofty head-dress, and adjusted the last fuld in 
her richly wrought brocade. She then took her seat at the window to 
await the young man. Chaise after chaise rolled by, carrying the young 


and the fair, but he came not. The last tramp of the last horseman cf 
the company who were on the way to escort the Governor to Cambridge 
had died away upon herear. The street 
ten, eleven sounded forth from the ste 
he came not. 

Poor Prudence, she knew not what to think of it; he must be ill, he 
never would have kept away clse, and when Edward came modestly as 
the day advanced, and asked her if she would not ride out to Cambridge 
with him in her father’s chaise, for one moment she was half of a mind 
to go, that her anxiety might be relieved. But the thought was but fora 
moment; if he does not choose to come for me I will never go, she men- 
tally exclaimed, and she refused poor Edward's invitation. 

In the evening severa! of her young friends came into see her and in- 
quire of Prudence the reason of her absence from Cambridge. They 
were full of the praises of Middleton, and the manner in which he 
had acquitted himself. He could not have been ill, therefore. What 
could have kept him away ? . 

The fact was, Harry had in good faith promised to take out Prudence. 
He was not averse to introducing into the meeting house the hand- 
somest and best dressed girlin town. But the day before Commence- 
ment, altogether unexpectedly to him, his father and uncle arrived 
from the South to be present at his Commencement, and what was 
more, the black-eyed companion of his youthful sports was of the party, 
now grown into a most transcendently beautiful woman. It would have 
looked very odd if he had driven off in the morning and brought back a 
young lady, a stranger to all of them. It was certainly his business to 
attend on his fair cousin; at least thus he tried to quict his conscience. 
His father was obliged to return immediately to the South, and he an- 
nounced to Harry that he must be ready to set out early on his return 
home, the day after Commencement. Harry thought of Prudence, to be 
sure; he would have liked to bid her good-by, but there was not thenan 
omnibus coming into Boston every half hour; it would have been a long 
story if he had explained the whole affair; perhaps he thought a story no: 
altogejher to his credit; so he said nothing about it, paid dve attention 
to his cousin through the day, packed up his trunk in the eveniog, and 
set out with his father on bis return home the next day. 

He did not write to Prudence. It was rather a more uncommon thing 
to send letters then than now. The mails were not frequent; if he had 
written a letter he should have been forced to explain who Prudence was, 
and why he wrote, and then what sort of letter could he have written? 
So at last he resolved to do nothing about the matter, and tried to make 
his mind easy by thinking that if Prudence was grieved and made un- 
happy, she would soon forget it, and it was orly duing to her what she 
had done without compunction to hundreds of others, 

But Prudence did not forget it. She learned soon that Middleton had 
returned home. He had gone without a parting word. She heard of 
the party who had come from the South; she recollected things he had 
told her of bis cousin, though he had never explained fully the relation 
which existed between them. She knew she should never see himagain. 

Her spirit was broken, her old occupations and amusements ceased to 
give her pleasure. She sat hour after hour at the window where she 
had watched in vain for Middleton. She faded away like a leaf, but 
still her emaciated form was scen from the earliest dawn to the closing 
day at the windows, The neighbors hardly knew when she ceased to 
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breathe, and even fancied they still saw her at the accustomed spot, long 
after her spirit hud left its frail tenement of clay. 

The house now became intolerable to her father from the loneliness, 
caused by her death, and though Edward did everything which the ten- 
derest affection could dictate to scothe and comfort him, he found it im- 
possible to remain in a place which so constantly recalled to him the 
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* And this house is the opposite one where [I saw the lady sit 
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heard of her having been seen there before, for she dues not treat th 
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young and thoughtless are tov apt to indulge. Hearts are things too téa 


der to spert with.” 
The old lady said no more, but rang her litle silver hand-bell, ord 


, | 
her woman, anc 


We will ke et commencement morning,” 
Arthur. Hut before annother commencement came, the pure s] 
Madam Weisted had passed from these dark regions where we know | 
i t, to that glorious abode where we shall ven 


g 
The health of Authur Welsted again became somewhat imp 
rn climate, 212 


ed, and as he had furmerly derived benefit from a southe 
father determined to remove with his family to Carolina. The frien 
chip of Imogen and Arthur had ripened into a serious attachment, an 
they soon afier married ; it is to be hoped they lived happy. 

Whether the house where Prudence and her father lived is still stand- 


bade the young people good night. 


a good watch our next 


yirtt 


In pa know ¢ as we 
; 


known. 


jag, remains a matter of doubt. Whether she sus at the window on 
Commencement mornings still more so. The latter, it would seem, could 


only be settled by some one walking up and down the whole length oi 
Washington street on the yearly return of that day, and peering carefully 
into every window. All that is certain abuut the matter is, that 
legend still exists in the memory of 
Commencements. 





such & 
zome of those who have seen many 
I 
From the Boston Miscellany of Literature 


THE TWO BELLES OF TI VILLAGE. 


iy 
hu 


‘« And so you have found out nothing about him,” said Miss Patty, oa 
one afternoon when the gossips of the village had assembled tuo tea at 
Mrs. Jackson’s. : 

‘‘ Nothing more than we have heard before, that he is a young man 
of property, and has taken the white house on the hill.” 

‘Well, that we might have seen without spectacles—but his name ?”’ 


And here Mrs. Ostrand, who had found it impossible to conceal it any 
longer, poured forth the budget of news, that her acquaintance with the 
sexton’s wife, and her residenee oppesite the tavern, bad enabled her t 
collect. The astonished gossips laid down their cups of tea, and al 
turned their inquiring eyes upon Mrs. O., who had only been waiting £ 
a fitting moment to open her tale. 


¥ fox 

“ He’s no more nor less than son of old John Moore, or young Jolin 
Moore, as they used to call him in my day. And you, Patty Saunders, 
may call him so still. He sat in the front pew of the broad aisle, and 
used to turn round and look at the singing loft.” 

“What, is that John Moore? Well, he has altered amazingly,” 
Mrs. Saunders. 

“‘ He is John Moore’s oldest son,”’ screamed Mrs. O., “‘ and they say 
his father has made quite a fortune, and is coming back to live here, anc 
Roderick Moore has come on to take the house.” And here Mrs. O 
breathed. 

“I recollect,” said Miss Patty, “I was quite a child when Joka 
Moore used to come up the aisle with a gold-headed cane.”’ 

«: Well, he'll be a fiue match for some of the young ladies. Miss 
Morgan and Anna Elhott will have to try for him,” said Mrs. Jackson. 

«« Well,” said Miss Patty, ‘“‘ Ishould like to have a good talk with him 
about old times.” 

‘‘ You were quite a child!” cried Mrs. Q. 

But here the interesting debate was interrupted by the report, that the 
subject of discussion was passing the window. 

“‘ He has got his father’s nose,” said Miss Patty. Atthis moment was 
brought in a fresh plate of bread, which reminded Mias Patty of ho 
miserably the baker looked, and led her to wonder what wouid become 


said 





of Mrs. Paine and all the children if he should die. 

“ Why, they are related to the Boothbys,” said Mrs. Ostrand, “‘ the 
Beothbys will never see them want.” 

‘«* Well,” said Miss Patty, ‘‘] don’t see how you make that out! Tim 
Boothby married a Gozborough.” 

But Miss Patty found her match in Mrs. Ostrand, who had the geneal- 


ogy of the whole village at her finger’s end, and the discussion was kept 
up till late in the evening, when Mrs. Jackson skilfully tnened the conyer- 
sation to the Eliivits, as being persuns against whom nothing could be 
said. 

“ Well,” 


said Miss Patty, “‘ they've never got up from their downfall. 
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¥ guess Mr. Elliott rues the day he ever came from New York with so 
much money about him.” 

“Do tell us all about it,” said Mrs. Jacksen, who, thovgh she had 
heard the tale with all its embellishments forty times, was willing to 
calm the tempest by listening to it the forty-first time. So Mrs. Ostrand 
drew nearer the light with Ler knitting, and Mrs. Pettibone, to prevent 
any interruptions, picked up her ball of yarn, which was forming the 
evening’s amusement of Mrs. Jackson’s yellow «: 
room, clused her eyes, and with her needles k 
tongue. 

‘Well, they say that Mr. Elliott having been 
business in New York, where he had been for up’ards of four years, 
packed up his valuables, and sent his family on to his father’s old house 
on the river. He followed himself the next week, and, very imprudently, 
Z think, though co tell the truth, [ shovld not blame him for not trusting 
to the banks in these days, packed up his saving money 
trunk.” 

“It was nothing but a common black portmanteau.” 
Ostrand. ‘ Mrs. Turner says it was just like Mr. 
white leather, and the padlock was not lost!” 

“‘ T always heard it was a red morocco trunk with brasa nails, and 
Sally Jones says that none of the family would bear the sight of one 
since.”’ 

“‘ But what became of it?’’ asked Mra. Jackson, anxiously. 

“There is the mystery,”’ said Miss Patty. ‘‘ Mr. E\iiott says he never 
jet ge of it but.one moment on the boat, and when he returned for it, the 
trunk was gore!” 

“ Mr. Ostrand told me,” said Mrs. O., “ that he had very foolishly en- 
trusted it to a suspicious-looking man with one eye, and that when he 
got to the hotel at Providence, neither the portmanteau nor the one-eyed 
man could be seen. But there is Mr. Ostrand’s step—good evening, Mrs. 
Jackson—good evening, Miss Saunders!” And the little party broke up. 
Poor widow Pettibone, who had to leave Miss Siuaders at the corner of 
her dark lane, fancied she detected the furm of the one-eyed man, and 
trembled and ran home. 

It was not long before the handsome Rodetick Moore found his way 
into the little society of the village, and his heart pretty equally divided 
between the charms of Eilen Morgan and Anna Elliott. Anna’s mild 
beauty might have very soon won him, if he had not to contend with 
the art and coquetry.of Ellen Morgan. There was no necessity for de- 
cision at present, however, and he made himself happy in the smiles of 
each, as chance favored him, till at last, the report was spread through 
the village that Anna Elliott was going away. An old aynt in the city 
had sent to request her to make her abode with her, and |:-r offers were 
so kind and liberal, that Mr. Elliott felt as though he could not refuse 
them: the little Elliotts were now growing large Elliotts, and che little 
house to which they had been obliged to retire, at their hour of miefor- 
tune, would become larger, thouzh the space would be purchased by the 
absence of so dear aninmate as Anna. To spend so many years of her 
life with old Aunt Kittredge, in her dull house, shut up in the city, when 
the pretty village was left behind her, with its sunny fields faaned by the 
free breezes, and her dear home with its walls covered with its climbing 
vines, and the happy ones, joyous and laughing within, was not tu be 
thought of without tears. But they were mostly concealed, and she an- 
swered her aunt’s letter in a grateful tone, and her mothe:’s look of sor- 
row, with one of gayety. 

Ellen Morgan was one of the first to call upon Annaafier the news of 
her intended departure, and the family reasons fer it, bad been spread 
abroad through the village with the usual celerity with which such reports 
travel. 

“Ah, how I envy you, Anna Elliott,” she cried, as she entered the 
little parlor. “You are actually going to the city; whata gay, happy 
life you will lead, while we stay moped up in this duli place forever!” 

“«T shall be very sorry to leave,’’ said Anna. 

“ But in bright, happy New York, you wil! forget us all; you'll be the 
belle of the city, while I, alas’ — 

“T am afraid | shall not meet with much gayety, my aunt dees not 
see much company.” 

“And Oh! I shall have Roderick Moore to myself.””. And she turn- 
ed suddenly to Anna. Anna dil not reply. Ellen rattled on, retailed 
a long letter she had received from Mary Clare, a New York friend, and 
then left the house. 

Widow Pettibone met Anna in the street, and told her how sorry she 
should be to lose the sweet smile she gave her as she passed the house, 
and would have said more, but that Roderick Moore’s great dog fright- 
ened her half out of her wits as he rashed towards the place where 
Anna stood, knowing well his master would soon follow him. + Miss 
Patty Saunders came in with a letter she wished Miss Auna would carry 
to her correspondent, Miss Aster, “and she’ll be glad enough to see 
you, if you will carry it yourself. She is the daughter of old General 
Aster, and lives in a grand house, from all I hear; not that she will 
think of looking down upon any of my friends.” And then she whis- 
pered Anna, she had best sew her purse in her pocket. Anna blushed 
and followed her to the door with her usual smile. She was met by Mrs. 
Ostrand. ‘I could not help coming in to bid you good-by, dear. So 
you are really going. Well, I was making up such a nice little story out 
of you, and such a fine match. For do you know that Mr. Ostrand says 
he counted the number of times Roderick Moore looked round at your 
pew Sunday, and it was fifteen before sermon, till finally Roderick moved 
his seat to the cross seat at the end of the pew. You needn't blush, 
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I brought you some slips of rosemary for you to put in a pot 
he city. They say they don’t have much green there, and 
likely theyll be in want of herbs.” 

“* Mes. Ostrand little knows,’’ said Anna to her mother, as her kind- 


hearted neizhbor left the house, “how sentimental a present she has 


little er 


to carry tot 


given | She might have said, ‘that’s for remembranco—I pray you, 
love, ? A rot er.’ £4 


Su the preparations were going on fast for Anna’s departure, and the 
day was drawing near. Door Anna had been obliged to receive and re- 
turn many visits that were roade her, some kindly, some officiously, and 
the night would come, and find her very tired. One night her father re- 
ceived a letier, which he opened, and examined its contents with sur- 
prise. The enclosures appeared to excite as much wonder as what it 
contained, thengh that was a check on a New York bank! Mr. Elliott 
at last read the letter aloud, 

“Fifteen years ago, a poor and destitute man, I accompanied you in 
the steamer Condor, from New York. I watehed you, and saw that 
you took a great deal of care of a small, well-guarded box, that you 
scarcely let go of during the whole passage. _I easily imagined that it 
held money. and I overheard a gentleman remarking upon the value of 
the box. | was then sorelytempted I followed you round, and as you 
walked up «down the boat, [ watched youcarefully. At last the boat 
drew near the shore: [ stood near as you disembarked; you kindly 
beckoned me with your hand, and asked me to carry your baggage tu 
the hotel, and at tue same time you heedlessly entrusted me with the 
valuable box. Your eyes were turned from me for a moment; that mo- 
ment I seized; te temptation was too great, and loaded with the stolen 
box and the remorse of my conscience, | reached a place of safety. I 
succeeded in breaking open the box, and examined the contents, which 
were less valuable to me than I had hoped. The papers, which it would 
be dangerous for me to keep, I destroyed with the box, and found myself 
possessed of suflicient money to reach one of our Northern cities, and 
frum it gained at last a little income. I am surrounded by a happy fa- 
mily, but the image of him whom I have injured, perhaps ruined, rises 
before me. I have placed in the ———— bank of New York an amount 
equal to what | robbed you of, with interest, It will be useless for you 
to try to find me out, and painful to me. IT am aware that I can give 
you nothing that can repay you for the anxiety my crime has cost you, 
but it will be something of a relief to fancy that none of my present 
earnings are stolen property. 1 would not have the crime of the father 
blacken the fate of the children, as, should my name ever become pub- 
lic, would be the case. May I trust to your generosity? Let me assure 
you that no punishment could be devised for my guilt, more horrible than 
I have suffered for the last fifteen years, while perhaps from your mind 
has passed the remembrance of 

Tart Man wire tHe Green Suave.” 

This singular letter was examined by every one of the family—but 
whatever wonder was felt, it was evidert that Mr. Elliott was richer by 
this check than an Lenr before. Deep were the consultations that night, 
and Mr. Elliott determined to goto New York himself, without Anna, 
visit the bank, and if lie found the money were really his, to tell Mrs. 
Kittredge, that, nnder the present circumstances, he could not possibly 
let his daughter leave Lis home. “For,” said Mrs. E., “we can at 
least, with our newly gained money, build out a room into the garden, 
for some of the children.” 

The matter was soon settled; Mr. Elliott found the promised money 
awaiting him in New York, and made the fearful visit upon Mrs. Kit- 
tredge, She lived in a dark house, in a dark street; and as he entered 
the formal parlor, and felt himself grow chilly at the want of cordiality 
with which he was greeted, Mr. Elliott breathed a sigh of delight, to 
think he had not brought his daughter with him, to immure herself in 
this prison. Mrs. Kitredge expressed perfect indifference to whatever 
arrangement Mr. Eiliott chose to make, and spoke of the number of 
nieces she could choose among, who would be happy to be her com- 
panion, and showed to how much gratitude she was entitled for giving 
Anna the first chance. Mr. Elliott breathed freer, as he turned home- 
ward, and found his family still united. 

Bat great was the mystery in the village. The whole affair leaked 
out, and the Elliotts’ hou-e was pointed out to every stranger as the spot 
where so singular a circuiastance had taken place. 

Roderick Moore's visits to the Elliott cottage, fora year grew more 
and more frequent, when a circumstance took place that altered affairs. 
Filen Morgan had not been able to bear with composure the victory that 
Anna’s beauty was evidently making over Roderick Moore. In vain did 
she start early for church on Sunday, and pass directly by the Moore's 
avenue, with her prettiest bonnet on, aud her brilliant face adorned with 
the brightest smiles—walk slow or fast, that provoking Anna Elliott al- 
ways appeared with Roderick Moore by her side in the turnirg of the 
lane that led from her house, opposite the church. She almost thought 
he must get up the night before, and wait at Anna’s door for her appear- 
ance, so regularly was he present to escort her on her way. 

When midsummer had come, great sensation was created in the vil- 
lage by the appearance of an Indian woman, who, among the pine woods, 
a little below the village, had built up a tent, and pretended to tell for- 
tunes. In the daytime Ellen had laughed at such superstitions, but one 
moonless night, when she had been sitting up late, thinking of her vain 
attempts at conquest, the idea of obtaining an Indian charm did not ap- 
pear to be so ridiculous. It was almost midnight, then, that she ven- 
tured forth into the woods, and fearlessly went on for some time. At 


last the trees shut in close around her, and as she went on with noiseless 
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steps, she could almost feel we we ight of the darkness press upon am 
She knew the path well, for - Lad heard the spet of the Indian’s tent 
exactly described to her; but, in the woods, among the gloom, she sud- 


denly felt herself bbuntiions a guide. She walked on, unable to know 


where she was going, till she beard, directly at her side, the murmur of 
the little river on which the tent must be, and she was about to turn 
away from it, when she saw in the direction she was about to follow. a 
tight. This led her on, and she‘saw, dimly, half built of woven branch- 
es, and half of canvass, the Indian woman's dwelling. Bet. presently, 
des hes ard voices, and she stop ped to listen. She turned her head in 
the direction from which they came, and saw the Indian woman, and— 





she could not deubt it— Roderick Moore. Curiosity now conquered the 
fear which had been overpowering het, and she listened intestly. 
‘*7 cannot tell what you want of me now, I have riven you money 


enough,” said his voice. vent my telling,” said the 
indian woman, not in an Aboriginal, but with a perfe ctly American ac- 
cent—‘‘ I know very well you wrote the letter, and I know Miss Anna 
would have too much pride to speak to = one who had given her mo- 
ney. You can give the [‘jliotts heaps of money, and you can’t affurd to 
give me a few dollars.” “ But you will ne Why did you 
not remain where you were, instead of dogging me here? W hat have 
you done for me that I have repaid? But—stay—now you have 
called me out this dark night, I must pay you for the favor.” And after 
giving her his purse, Roderick Moore turned away, and, following the 
woman’s direction, left che wood. ‘ Wel!, I don’t know but I have got 
as much out of him as I can expect,” she muttered. Ellen, meanwhile, 
had kept close under the tree, that she might not be discovered. She 
came forward now. 


But you car t pre 


ver be silent! 


not 


“‘ Sally Jones! is that you?’ ‘“ Miss Morgan, as 

I live!” 
‘Hush! and show me the way out of the wood, and tell me all about 
this.’ Sally, who now anticipated more addition to her stock of gains 


than she had before expected, joyfully accompanied Miss Ellen, and 
with many interjections and episodes, told a story from which Eilea dis- 
wwered the substance of the following :— 

R sderick Moore, in passing t! hrough th e 
sought and found Sally Jones, in hopes of finding out some particulars 
concerning Mr. Elliott's loss of some yearsago. The facts, at the time, 
had been widely circulated, but these had been Mrgotten, and it was with 
difficulty that he could find anything in detail enough for his purpose.— 
At last he had recourse to Sall y Jones, who had been a pensioner of the 
Elliott family at the time; fancying, in his ignorance, he cculd easily 
keep her silent. At first he could get nothing from her at allto the point 
till she found an old newspaper that she had preserved for a long time, 
because it contained a full account of the matter. Here Roderick found 
an advertisement which Me. Hiliett had caused to be published, offering 
a reward for the detection of the thief, or the recovery of the papers; 
and in this Roderick discovered all he wanted. But unfortunately, he 
had alse discovered his intention to the old woman, who had ever since 
persecuted him. 

Imagine now the instrument in Ellen's hand. 
to handle it. She did not even know whether 
use to employ it at all. Would not Anna Elliott marry Roderick Moore 
out of mete gratitude? ‘That something must be done she knew,—and 
the next morning she preceeded to Anna’s house. She poured forth to 
her all the gossip of the village, and at last repeated a most garbled ac- 
count of the cause of Anna’s remaining, and the mysterious letter. This 
Anna contradicted. ‘ Well,” said Ellen, “there are so many stories, 
do you think I heard last night there was a report that Roderick Moore, 
wishing to pay a delicate autention, was the author of that strange note, 
the centents of which no one has been able to pierce; don’t blush— 
don’t look indignant—I always had my suspicious it was an offer of mar- 
riage. But I see my talk is too much for you.’ “Stay, Elien, how did 
you hear this?” **O, dont think of it, 1 am ashamed to tell the source 
of my information. It was altogether too low. Good-by, I shall see 
you at church to-morrow.” “ What does she mean,” thought Anna, “ it 
is very evident she knows nothing about the affair—and yet’’—a new 
light darted upon her—she rushed to her father’s secretary, and took 
from it the anonymous letter, and then from her own desk, from her se- 
cret place of treasures, she took out a note that Roderick Moore had 
sent her, with a number of Master Humphrey's Clock, he bad lent her 
the last week. She compared the two, and breathed again: the hand- 
writings wecevery different. She looked again—the Ms had the same 
flourish efter them in each. She followed all the words, and they swam 


town where she lived, had 


n 
n 


She hardly knew how 
it would not be of any 


before ber eyes, they seemed to grow more and more alike. Just then 
the door opened, and Roderick entered, She stood confused. He saw 


what she bad. He could not stand before her inquiring glance. “ It 
would uli be yours at some time—Forgive me, Anna, forgive my deceit— 
I could not then offer you my hand—if we parted we might never have 
met—let it be forgotten.”” Anna turned red and pale—she drew away 
her hand hastily—she almost laughed, and said, ‘‘ You think you have a 
right to demand, what you have been feigning to woo. No, the debt, 
this deep and heavy debt, 1 could never repay—not even with my hand 
and my life.’’ “ Anna Elliott, inanger!’’ “ Angry at deceit, I avoided 
rou for a long time. You were above me, and poured your attentions 
upon me condescendingly. And then I thought your manner changed ; 
but it is all open to me now—it was a sudden light—but it reveals all. ” 
‘“‘ You need say no more,” interrupted Roderick, ‘TI find my suit rejected 
before I have quite had the trouble to offer it.” But Anna had left the 
room, and Roderick left it too, with a clouded brow and flushed cheek. 
The village was again in commotion; Anna had goneto Boston; was 
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giving music ened with great success too, as, after a fa aw eutiihs it 
was reported. She was giving to it all her energy—her fine talents—her 
b] she exerted all to her utmost particle of her 


remarkable voice ; very 
earnings was preserved for one purpose. As far as possible she 


would save ber father and brot tons from that debt. She lived in the 
most rigid economy—yet still she was the beautiful Anna Elliott. The 
exeitions of her powers, the ci ae of her energies, had given ano- 
ther beauty te “ger tle Anna E ott. ” And when she returned home 
successful, her cheek was bright with health, and her eye sparkling with 
animation. Andit was well she still be d strength of mind; at least so 
the neighbors thoueht, when th *y kr that the firat news that would 
greet her on her arrival would be that of Ellen’s intended marriage, to 
take place the next weck, to Roderick Moore 7 

\ few days before his marriage, Roderick Meore received a wedding 
present; it was ¢he check, and interest added, for two years. Anna at- 
tended the wedding ceremony, and did not appear particularly affected. 
Eilen Morgan was splendidly dressed, and made a splendid appear- 


ance. She bade a smiling good-by to Anna as she got 
that was to take the bride and bridegroom on their bridal tour. But 
Miss Saunders and Mrs. Pettibone, and some others, agreed that Anna 
Elliott, left on the church steps, with her simple dress on, was the pret- 
tier of the two. And so did the young minister who performed the ce- 
remony. R. B. W. 


into the carriage 


ne 


From the Family Companion. 
POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING. 

** My stars! that parson is powerful slow a coming. I reckon he 
wan't so tedious getting to his own wedding as he is coming here,” said 
one of the bridesmaids ef Miss l’olly Peablossom, as she bit her lips 
to make them rosy, and peeped into a small looking glass for the twen- 
tieth time. 

‘‘He preaches enough about the shortness of a lifetime,’ remarked 
another pouting miss, ‘and how we ought to improve our opportunities, 
not to be creeping along like a snail, when a whole wedding party is 
waiting for him, and the waflies are getting cold, and the chickens burn- 
ing to acrisp.”’ “ 

‘‘ Have patience, girls, maybe the man’s lost his spurs and can’t get 
along any faster,” was the consolatory appeal of an arcl-looking damsel, 
as she finished the last of a bunch of grapes. 

*‘ Or perhaps his old fox-eared horse has jumped out 
and the old gentleman has to take it afvot,’’ surmised the 
maid. 

The bride used industrious etiorts to appear patient, and rather indif- 
ferent amid the general 1estiveness of her aids, and would occasionally 
affect extreme merriment; but her shrewd attendants charged her with 
being fidgetty, and rather more uneasy than she wanted foiks to be- 
lieve. 

“ Hello, Fioyd !” shouted old Captain Peablossom out of doors to his 
copperas trowsered son, who was entertaining the young beaux of the 
neighborhood with feats of agility in jumping with weights. ‘‘ Floyd, 
tWtow down them rocks and put the bridle on Snip and ride down the 
road and see if you can’t see l’arson Gympsy, and tell him hurry along, 
we are all waiting for him. He must think weddings are like his meet- 
ings, that can be put off to the ‘ Sunday after the fourth Saturday in next 
month,’ after the crowd’s a!] gathered and ready to hear the preaching. 
If you don’t meet him, go clean wo his house. I ’spect he’s heard that 
Brushy Creek Ned is here with his fiddle, and has taken a scare.”’ 

As the night was wearing on, and no parson had come yet to unite the 
destinies of George Washington Hodgkins and the “amiable and accom- 
plished’’ Miss Polly Peabloss= n, the former individual inteeaned te his 
intended, the propriety of passing off the time by having a dance. 

Polly asked her ma’, and her ma’ after arguing that it was not the 
fashion in her time, in North Carolina, to dance before the ceremony, at 
last consented. 

The artist from the Brushy Creek was called in, and after much 
turning and spitting on the screws, he stamped his foot and struck up 
‘* Money Musk,” and away went the country dance. Polly Peablossom 
at the head, with Thomas Jefferson Hodgkins as her partner, and George 
Washington Hodgkins next, with Polly’s sister, Luvisa, for bis partner. 
Polly danced to ev ery gentleman, and Thomas Jefferson danced to every 
lady ; then up and down in the middle, and hands all round. Next came 
George Washington and his partner, who underwent the same process, 
“and soon through the whole,”’ as Dabol!’s arithmetic says. 

The yard was lit up by three or four large light-wood fires, which gave 
a picturesque appearance to the groups outside. On one side of the 
house was Daniel Newnan Peablossom and a bevy of youngsters, who 
either could not, or did not desire to get into the ‘dance—probably the 
former—and whe amused themselves by jumping and wrestling. On the 
other side a group of matrons sat under the trees, in chairs, and dis- 
coursed of the mysteries of making butter, euring chickens of the pip, 
and children of the croup, besides lamenting the misfortunes of some 
neighbor, or the indiscretion of some neighbor’s daughter, who had ran 
away and married a circus rider. A few ) pensive couples, eschewing the 
“« giddy dance,” promenaded the yard, and admired the moon, or *‘ won- 
dered if all them little stars were worlds like this. Perhaps they may 
have sighed sentimentally at the folly of the musquitoes and bugs which 
were attracted round the fires to get their pretty little wings scorched, 
and loose their precious lives; or they may have talked of “ true love,” 
and plighted their vows, for aught we know. 
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Old Captain Peablossom and his pipe, Curing the while, were the 
centre of a circle in frent of the house, who hed gathered around the 
worthy man’s arm chair to listen to his “twice told tales” of * hair 
breadth escapes,” of “the battles and sieges he had passed” —for you 
must know the captain was nota ‘summer soldier, and sun-shine pa- 
triot”—he had burned gunpowder in defence of his belov ed country. 
At the especial request of Squire Tompkins, the Captain narrated the 
perilous adventures of Newnan’s little band among the Seminoles. How 
** Bold Newnan” and his men lived on alligator flesh and parched corn, 
and marched bare fvoted through saw-palmetta ; how they met Bowlegs 
and his warriors near Pain’s prairie, and what fighting was there. The 
amusing incident of Bill Cone and the terrapin shell, raised shouts of 
laughter among the young brood, who had flocked around to hear of the 
wars. Bill, (the “ Camden Bard,” peace to his ashes,) as the Captain 
familiarly called him, was sitting one day against the logs of the breast- 
work, drinking soup out of the terrapin shell, when a random shot from 
the enemy broke ste shell and spilt his soup, whereupon he raised his 
head over the breast work and sung out—*: Oh, you Jubber, you couldn’t 
do that again if you tried forty times.”” Then the Captain, after repeated 
importunities, laid down his pipe, cleared his throat, and sung— 
‘‘We marched on to our next station, 
The [ngens on before did bide, 
They shot and killed bold Newnan’s ni 
And two olker white men by his side.” 

The remainder of the epic we have forgotten. 

After calling out for a ehunk of fire, and re-lighting his pipe, he dashed 
at once over into Alabama, in General Floyd’s army. and fought 
the battles of Calebee and Ota:see over again in detail. The artillery 
from Baldwin county blazed away and made the little boys aforesaid think 
they could hear thunder almost, end the rifles from Putnam made their 
patriotic young spirits long to revenge that gallant corps. And the Squire 





was astonished at the narrow escape his friend had of falling into the 
hands of Weatherfoid and his savages, when he was miraculously rescued 
by Timpoochee Barnard, the Uchee chief. 

At this stage of affairs, Floyd (not the General but the embassador) 


jokiag, bub? 


j 


rode up with a mysterious look on his countenance. The dancers left off | 


in the middle of a set and assembled around the messenger, to hear the 
news of the parson. The old ladies crowded up too, and the Captain 
and the Squire were eager to hear. But Floyd felt the importance of his 
situation, and was in no hurry to divest himself of the momentary dig- 
nity. 

““ Well, as I rode on down to Boggy Gut, I saw—” 

‘Whe cares what the devil you saw,’’ exclaimed the impatient Cup- 
tain; ‘tell us if the parson is coming, first, and you may take all night 
to tell the balance, if you like, afterwards.” 

““T saw” —continued Floyd pertinaciously— 

“Welt, my dear, what did you see 7” said Mrs. Peablossom. 

“I saw that somebody had fooken away some of the rails onthe cross- 
way, or they had washed away or somehow—” 

“ Did any body ever hear the like ?” said the Captain. 

“And so I got down,” said Floyd, “and hunted some more and fixgd 
over the boggy place.” 

Here Polly laid her hand on his arm and requested, with a beseeching 
leok, to know if the parson was on the way. 

“Til tell you all about it presently, Polly—and then when I got to the 
run of the creek, then—” 

“QO, the devil,”’ ejaculated Captain Peablossom, “ stalled again.” 

“ Be still, honey, let the child tell it his own way—he always would 
have his way, you know, since we had to humor him so wher he had the 
mesales,” interposed the old lady. 

Daniel Newnan Peablossom, at this juncture, facetiously laid down on 
the ground with the root of an old oak for his pillow, and called out 
yawningly to his pa, to “ wake him when brother Floyd had crossed over 
the run of the creek and arrived safely at the parson’s.” This caused 
loud laughter. 

Floyd simply noticed it by observing to his brother, “ Yes, you think 
you’re mighty smart before all these folks!’ and resumed his tedious 
route to Parson Gympsy’s, with as little prospect of reaching the end of 
his story as ever. 7 

Mrs. Peablossom tried to coax him to “ gist” say if the Parson was 
coming or not. Polly begged him, and all the bride’s-maids implored. 
But Floyd “ went on his way rejoicing.” 
be When I come to the Piney-flat,” he continued, “ old Snip seed some- 
thing white over in the bay-gail, and shy’d clean out o’ the road, and” 
—— where he would have stopped, would be hard to say, if the impatient 
Captain had not interfered, 

That gentleman, with a peculiar glint of the eye, remarked—*“ Well, 
there’s one way I can bring him to a showing,” as he took a large horn 
from between the logs and rung a “ wood note wild,” that set a pack of 
hounds to yelping. A few more notes, as loud as thore that issued from 
“‘ Roland’s horn at Roncesvalies,”’ was sufficient invitation to every hound, 
foist, and “‘ cur of low degree” that had followed the guests, to join in 
the chorus. The Captain was a man of good lungs, and “the way he 
did blow was the way,” as Squire Tompkins afterwards very happily 
described it, and as there were in the canine choir some thirty voices of 
every key, the music may be imagined better than described. Miss Tab- 
itha Tidwell, the first bride’s-maid, put her hands to her ears, and cried 
out ‘’ My stars; we shall aii git ddow’d away.” 


The desired effect of abreviating the messenger’s story was produced, 


as that prolix personage in copperas pants, was seen to take Polly aside 
and whisper something in her ear. 
“Q, Fioyd, 4 ; 


? 22% ? ’ ’ 
, you are jeking ; you oughtn’t to serve me so. An’t y 





asked Polly, with a look that seemed to beg that he would 
say ses. 

‘It’s true as preaching,” he replied—* the cake is all dough.” 

Polly whispered something to her mother, who threw up her | 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ O, my!” and then whispered the secret to some other 
ludy, and away it went. Such whispering and throwing up of bends 
and eyes, is rarely seen at a quaker meeting. Consternation was in ev- 
ery face. Poor Polly was a very personification of * Patieuce on a mon- 
ument, smiling green and yellow melancholy.” 

The Captain discovering that something was the matter, drove off the 
dogs and inquired what had happened to cause such confusion. “ What 
the devil’s the matter now?” he said—* you all look as down in the 
mouth as we did on the Sanlaffee (St. Fe) when the quarter master toid 
us the provisions had all give out! What's the matter?—won’t seme- 
body tell me ? Old woman has the dogs got into the kitchen and eat up 
all the supper, or what else has come to pass? Out with it!” 

‘* Ah, old man, bad news !’’ said the wife, with a sigh. 

“Well, what is it?) Youare all getting as bad as Floyd, “ ¢arrifyzag”’ 
a fellow te death.” 

“ Parson Gympsy was digging a new horse-trough and cut his leg 
to the bone with the foot-adze, and can't come. QO, dear!” 

‘‘] wish Le’d taken a fancy to ’a done it a week ago, so we mout ‘a 
got another parson, or as long as no other time would suit but to day, i 
wish he had cut his dern’d eternal head off.” 

“OQ, my husband !” exclaimed Mrs. Peablossom. Brushy Cree kNed, 
standing in the piazza with his fiddle, struck up the old tune of 

** We'll dance all night, ‘till broad day light, 
And go home with the gals in the morning.”’ 

Ned’s hint caused a movement towards the dancing room, among the 
young people, when the Captain, as if waking from a reverie, exclaimed 
in a leud voice, “ Othe devil! what are we all thinking of! Why, here’: 
Squire Tompkins; he can perform the ceremony! If a man cant 
marry folks, what’s the use of being squire at all!” 

}fanna did not come in better time to the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, than this dis&very of the worthy Captain. It was as vivify- 
ing as a shower of rain on corn that is about to shoot and tassel, espe- 
cially toG. W. Hodgkins and his lady-love. 

Squire Tompkins was a newly elected magistrate, and somewhat diffi- 
dent of his abilities in this untried department. He expressed a hint of 
the sort, which the Captain only noticed with the exclamation—“ Hoor 
toot |” 

Mrs. Peablossom insinuated to her husband, that in herday the “ guai- 
ity” or better sort of people in North Ca’lina, hac prejudice “agen” 
being married by a magistrate. To which the old gentleman replied 
—‘‘ None of your nonsense, old lady—none of your Duplin county aris- 
tocracy about here now. The better sort of people, 1 think you say! 
Now you know North Ca’lina an’t the best State in the country, no how, 
and Duplin the poorest county ia the State. Better sort of peeple, is it! 
Quality, eh! Who the devil’s better than we are? An’t we honest ? 
An’t we raised our children decent, and learned them how to read, write 
and cipher? An’t I fou't under Newnan and Floyd for the country ? Why, 
d—n it! we are the very best zort of people. Stuff! nonsense! The 
wedding shall ge on—Polly shall have a busband.’’ Mrs. P’s. eye lit up, 
her cheek flushed, as she heard “ the old North State” spoken of so dis- 
sparagingly; but she wasa woman of good sense, and reserved the casti- 
gation fur a future curtain lecture. 

Things were soon arranged for the wedding, and as the old wooden 
clock on the mantel-piece struck one, the bridal party were duly arranged 
on the floor, and the crowd gathered round, eager to observe every twin- 
kle of the bridegroom’s eye, and every blush of the blooming bride. 

The brides-maids and their male attendants were arranged in couples, 
as in a cotillion, to form a hollow square, in the centre of which were the 
Squire and the betrothing parties. Each of the attendants bore a candle ; 
Miss Tabitha held hers in a long brass candlestick, which had belonged 
to Pelly’s grandmother, in shape and length something resembling “Cie- 
opatra’s needle ;”’ Miss Luvisa bore a flat tin one; the third attendant 
bore such an article as is usually suspended on a nail against the wall, 
and the fourth had a curiously devised something, cut out of wood with 
a pocket knife. For want of further supply of candlesticks, the male 
attendants held naked candles in their hands. Polly was dressed in white, 
and wore a bay flower with its green leaves in ber hair, and the whisper 
went round, ‘‘ Now don’t she look pretty ’ George Washington Hodg- 
kins rejviced ina white satin stock and a vest and pantaloons of orange 
color; the vest was straight collared, like a Continental officer’s in the 

evolution, and had eagle buttons en it. They were a fine hooking 
couple. 

When every thing was ready, a pause ensued, and all eyes were turn- 
ed onthe Squire who seemed co be undergoing a mental agony, such: as 
fourth of July orators feel when they forget their speeches, ora boy at an 
exhibition when he has to be prompted from belind the scenes. The 
truth was, Squire Tompkins was a man of forms, but had always taken 
them from fourm books, and nevertrusted his memory. On this occasion 
he had_ no ‘Georgia Justice” or any other book from which to read 
the marriage ceremony, and was at a loss how to proceed. He 
thought over every thing he had ever learned ‘ by heart,’ even to, 

‘‘ Thirty days hath the month of September; 
The same may be said of June, April, November; 
























































































































butall in vain—he va recollect nothing that sion 
A suppressed titter al! over the reom, admonished him that he must pro- 
ceed with something, and in the agon y of ds 

all pre that 
ked up to the ceiling, adits an audible 


heard to say 


suited such an occa 


he beran— 

Ist | and 
in a corner of the room 
‘“* He’s drawing a deed to a tract of land,” and they all 


hed. : 


-speratic ”, 


‘ Know nen by these sents, Ir’’——here he pa: 
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l oice 

wa 


en fs 


Sch e name of God, Amen! ’——he began a second tir wiv to 
hear another voice in a loud whisper, « —*§ He’s maki I 2 now. 
I thought he couldn’t live long, he looks s » powerful bad.” 


“* Now J 7 ry me a 
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I pray the Lord’—— 

v the next essay, when si -erudite gent! n remarked, “H 3 not 

dead, but sleepeth.”’ 

(/ yes O yes ‘? contint d tue S ire Vie replied, “*‘ Oh 
no! oh no! don’t let’s;”’ another whisp Some per- 
son out doors sung out “Come into Court!” ar was cene- 
rai. The bridesm vids #5 ilt the ta wi r 3 all 0 the 
floor, inthe vain attempt to look serious. One of then la t \ 
on her lip for a mooth afterwards, where she hi it. The bride- 
groom put his inds in his pockets and | ie™ OUuL aga the bride 
looked like she would faint—and so did Sq é 

But the Squire was an indefatigable 1 und kept try His next 
effort was— 2 
Zo ali and sing? ; — Let’s ren! he’s gcing to 
lev on us, * said two « once * % 
Here a gleam of lig rt f ‘eof § yuir I my} kins.— 
That lignitary looked ut once, with as much self satisfaction 
as Archimides could } 1 he « rvered the method of enone 
taining the specific gti it Ina grave and dignified manner 
he said, “ Mr. Hodg your right hand. Miss Pell aioe 
1 She Polly, in amy onfusion, held up the left hand. ¢ Che 0 Wd 

1, Miss Peab!ossom.”’ And the S juire proceeded in a loud and com- 

T d manner to qualify them—"® } nd ch of you do s ni ly 

ear, in the presence of A rhty ¢ ind the presen npany 
thai wus ? Pp rfor i toward each ther all_and st toular th du- 
f of ail shand or 7 ife—as fhe Case ay db —/o the he f your 
kp ol <7 and ability, £0 elp you God?” nad’ 

Good us wheat,” said Captain Per som. ‘Tolly,my gal, come 

s3 your old father; I never felt so happy since the day I was discharg- 
m the army, and set out homewards to see your mother.’ 
—— ag ——$ 
LE MORT A TUE LES VIVANS;* 
A TALE BY KENRY SLINGSBY. 
A st ger, on his x ay to hamouni, stops at a cottas ge, where he sees 
4 male nject of attraction, a hears, from the clerg ryman of the 
neichborh x, the following history of her famils 


els 





“This cottage was built by Pierre Boisset, a peasant of the n 

g valley. He was at that period about forty years of age, and bore 
the character of of the most honest and good tempered men of his 
district. He had been married early; but his wife had died, leaving to 
who, after vexing his father with all the wickedness of a 
wayward boy, had quitted his home; and, vo tidings having been heard 
him for some years, it was supposed he was dead. Pic wh after liv- 
ing unmarried for a considerable time, was captivated by the charms of 
the youthful daughter of a peasant of Balme; and although his age 
no recommendation to his suit, yet his reputation for a kind and manly 
position gave his pretensions the advantage over wooers of greater 
p2rsoral attractions; and notwithstanding the disparity between eighteen 
and forty, he made the blooming Catherine hia wife. 

“Imme liately before his marriage, having obtaice) a grant of the land 
upoa which this du valling is situated, he built it for the t reception of his 
bride. After the performance of the nuptial ceremony he conveyed her 
hither; and here he dwelt in a state of tranquil happiness which is 
equally beyond the reach and the comprehension of the rich and proud 
One daughter was the only fruit of this marriage; and the beauty of her 
person a: id the amiability of her temper rendered her the pride of her 
patents, and more than counterbalanced the pain which the misconduct 
of his son had occasioned to Pierre. 

** Time rolled on unmarked by any other occurrences than the change 
of the seasons, and the progression ‘of the lovely Marie to blooming wo- 
manhood. She was now nearly eighteen years old; and, although the 
place of her abcde was so remote, she was celebrated for beauty and 
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goodness throughout the valley. Those had passions, which flourish so 

luxuriantly sa the rank soil ef cities, find no place, or at least no encou- 

ragement, in these simple regions. Of the fuir peasants who frequented 
} 


the church, Marie was the most beautiful; 
standing 
them could have been found to dispute her title to that distinction. 

Her hand had been sought by Jaques the son of the richest man in 
the commune: you may smile when I tell you that he was the Cra:aus 
of the neighborhood, because he possessed a comfortable cot: age, and 
half a score of cows. In point of wealth, Marie, too, was by no meassa 
contemptible match. The heiress of old Pie rte, W ho although he had no 
cows, had an extensive stock of goats—and whose cottage, though not 

*markable for the facility of its access, was sheltered and substantial— 
ht, without any great advantage of person, have looked among the 


and I believe that, notwith- 


sts gh 





* The dead man 


has killed the living 
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all the common- place sayings about female envy, not one of | 
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best of her neighbers for a husband. The attachment of the lovers was 
approved by the parents, and they waited only fox >a il of the 
spring to consummate their ! appiness 
, ¢ the winte ever, Pierre, who at uninter- 
Ith which is er the sequence hay pe ned 
rie 7 ) 1 fract s. This 
aAcch ’ oh by »>™m r 3 its ) 8 endanger d 
his life, ver, fre ; } f ol ning chirurgical as ance, soou 
put on alarming a es} ti : of the medical pract 
ae ae ‘ } i 2S A * to be is 
: nt d riest h ; 1; and [ 
was i to ninister the solatior wl ch are most eagerly 
soug uman remedies eppear to fail. I was now surprised by a 
visit from a soldi ri the uniform ofthe Austi a He was in a 
state ¢ f cor ide ri ble x atio? I ! I i 3 inte igibly as 
he could, that he vas t] on of Pierre Bo et i i ha ing obtain- 
ed leave of absence from his regiment, he had come er to see his fa- 
ther ad for » afllicting intelligence ] had to impart, and 
still mere to s e the cor lition into which th y ng t esses had 
reduced him. He eived the news of his | ith 3 
most perfect rear proj ieg, howevs t 
On our way, I found, from his narrative, t! 
valley, his life had been passed in riot and bleud 
which, though not necessarily the cor uenc 
are too often its accompaniment Thos se irre 
might have been amended, I saw had now 
claimzble vices 
** Upon my arrival at the cottage, I had become tired and disgusted 
with my companion, and could not help entertainining a suspicion that 
his visit to his father had some interested motive. 1 found old Pierre i: 
such a state as convinced me that he had a very short time to live; and 





having discharged the duties of n li stering the 





¥ sacre d calling yy adn g 
last ceremonies of religion, [ informed him .of his son’s arrival. The 
good old man, who was aware that his dissolution was about to take 
place, signified a wish that he should approach. He reac hed out his 
hands to give him his blessing, which the son eived with an air of 
stupid insensibility, ‘* You return in a sad hour, my i 3 the ex- 





pins porent; ‘and yet it is a consolation to me to see you ence more 





before I die. I trust that time and experience have eradic: ited those 
faults bt ich were the cause of your misery and mine; and while my last 
prayer is, that your death-bed, though far distant, may be a3 tranquil as 
mi remember that tah? piety alone can make you happy in 
this world, and in rhat to which I am _ hastening He sank upon his 





pillow as he finished iquabing, and his strez lly declining, his 
eyes at length closed, and he died w ithout } e moment of his 
‘ i 

dissolution being perceived. His wife and daughter were overcome with 


their emotions, and remained kneeling by the bed-side. The soldier 
alone stood un moved, aud, muttering some ing about his having arrived 


only just in time, be coolly lighted his pipe. at a lamp whi 
room, and sat down amongst When the females were in some degree 
recovered, I intimated to the son that it would be better for him to retire 
He grafibled, and seeme a reluctant; but at leneth and without 
taking the sli her and sister-in law, he walked out. 

“ After offering such consolation as was in my power to the widow and 
her daughter, and leaving them in the care of some humane neighbors, I 
prepared to return home. I soon overtook the son of the deceased Pierre, 
whom I fonnd complaining of the difficulty of the descent, interlarding his 
speech with the most vulgar imprecations. With the eption of this 
occasional blasphemy, he preserved a sullen silence, and on arriving at 
the turning which led to my dwelling, he quitted me sbruptly. 

‘It is the custom io this country, to bury the dead very shortly after 
their decease, and I learned that the next day but one was fixed for the 
interment of the remains of old Pierre. [ attended was my duty, to 
accompany the corpse, and found the cottage filled with the neighbors 
and friends of the family. The coffin lay in the midst, and the mourners 
were seated round it. The disconsolate widow sat overwhelmed with 
grief; and her daughter beside her, endeavoring to comfort her, looked 
like an angel. The saddened tone of her features, and the tears which 
dimmed the brightness without diminishing the pate of her eyes, ren- 
dered her still more engaging. They waited, I unde rstood, for the 
son, who had inimated his intention of bassin g his father’s coffin to the 
grave. At length he arrived, bringing with him a companion, of notori- 
ously bad character, who had proposed himself as a suitor to the fair 
Marie, but had been indignantly rejected. 

‘‘The son soon manifested symptoms of drunkenness; and, looking 
round him witha rude stare, he at length went up to the widow, and, 
accosting her, said, “I am come te bury my father; but, before we set 
out, you must know that you cannot retura to this house. It is mine ; 
that is to say it was ; and I have sold it to my honest friend here,” point- 
ing to his companion. The willow looked up, but seemed incapable of 
speaking. At leneth she said, “ you will not, surely, have the cruelry to 
turn me out of my house?” “ Your house!” he replied with a sneer ; 
“1 tell you it is mine! It was my father’s: he died, and I am his heir 
As to turning you out, that is not my affair: if you can persuade this 
gentleman,” pointing again to the man who stood beside him, “to let 
you stay, I’m sure I have no objection.’ 

“ At this moment I thought proper to interfere. ‘‘ Young man,” I said, 
“T charge you, by the respect which you owe to the memory of him 

whose mortal remains lie before you, and whose spirit is at this moment 
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witnessing your deeds, to forbear your wicked purpose. If you are enti- | gu journeys for him, and get paid, sometimes 6s. and sometimes 83. a- 
tled, as you say, and as I fear is true, to this house, at least postpone day. I get to see the course of the country, and the lawyers pay for it. 
your claim until your father’s widow and his daughter have some other | Iam just right; no one to control me. I go out when [ like, and go home 
dwelling. Would you turn them upon the desolate mountain, homeless, | the same. Liive under my meana, and save £30 a-year. There's plen- 
and witsout the means of sustenance, at this season when the very beasts | ty of young women in my neighborhood who try toentrap me, but I’m 
of the field cannot abide the inclemency of the weather?” not to be caught. Iam happy as I am, and determined not to get mar- 
“[ tell you again,” said the apathetic rufian, whom drunkenness had | ried. I keep the young lasses at a distance. I will not have “a breach of 
made still more brutal, “ that [ have no voice in the business: the house | promise” brought against me, that would, perhaps, take my “ little all,’ 
was mine, and | have sold it with all that belongs to it. You should ty | and then [ should have to work. If 1 was married my wife’s friends 
to persuade the man who has bought it.”’ and relations would always be coming to see us, and there would be nc 
“The person to whom he alluled stepped forward as he spoke. He | end to them. As itis 1 have no relations of any kind whatsoever to 
was about fifiy years old; thin, with a hooked nose and small eyes, and come and see me, and I am very comfortable. I never knew any one se 
of a most forbidding aspect. He approached the distressed widow: happily situated as myself. I am acomplete “ Odd Fellow,” in every 
, . ° . +. . - ee 
“‘ Madam,” snid he, “ there is a very ready method by which you may | sense of the word. The neighbor wemen say I am a fool for living by 
retain possession of your dwelling. If the offer which [ made to Marie, myself, but I don’t care for what they say ; I am now happy, and were I 
your fair daughter, and which I now repeat, shall be received with less — to get married my happiness would vanish.” The above is a verbatim 
’ . ‘ ° > ‘ . - . : 
scorn” The gentle Marie, who, on ordinary occasions had seemed of et liferatim asit came out of the Wibsey ‘ Odd Fellow’s” own mouth. 
so mild a temper that the slightest exertion was foreign to her nature, Perhaps some of our readers will know him.—Bradford Herald. 
started from her seat, her eyes glancing with indignation :—‘ Monster!’ 
she cried, ‘‘ you shall find that the base and cruel plan you have laid I | ee, a ee ery ee i ienitibeninis 
' i ; : ‘STANCES OF Lona Lire.—The owing details were extr 
sha'l be defeated. Not for worlds would I marry you; begging and ab- f negate be k | 'M . a ms - aos hed j . aa 3 
ae : + 5 i ; rom a curious book by M. Lejoncourt, recently, published, and entitled, 
solute want would be hazpiness compared to the disgrace of being united ne ‘C ee “ee he Ss Mod giaee-* Re abI ; eed in EE 
. ves Centenaires, Ancien et Modernes:”’—“ There have died in Eng- 
ts a shameless and unmanly wretch, who has thus sought to increase the a i oe ares F the ie obi , 49 ho k . hed f 5 
. OEP EM ; ‘ om @ course » Jast century, 49 persons who have reached from 
load of a widow’s affliction in her most trying agony.” She flang her ‘on ; 1 oe = aye “ ¥ fa ~s e h 113 ¥ 7 four 138 
5 ’ r - * ~, } % o r fears ol age. those seven reacne ‘ ears, tou va, 
arms around her mother’s neck—‘‘ We may be poor and desolate, my ‘ 146. & nage @ 159 160 168 : 168. 1. 175 ‘ 

4 _ Pr ° ~ the < | oe one iv, e ) ne ) one ) and one v= 
dear mother ; but we shall, at least, have the satisfaction of not deserving two 120, SOUr 400, Of lean Pons me Oe ti ‘ / 
our misfortunes.” The official returns of Russia show that there were in that empire, in 

% saute : “ 814, seven peraons aged upwards of 125 years, and one who had pass- 
“The hardened villain shrank back, abashed at the rebuke of the 131 gute: — ; Hie Re na. Segeytns 7A 
os he me . ed 160. In 1835, aman died there 135 years old,andin 18338 there died 
young mountaineer. The by-standers murmured, and proposed to pu ; : * a 
= ; ’ ’ t 238 persons v ohad passed 100. of hom |2: re ywards of 120 
} a . 4 ; | 7 9 7 : 1,238 persons who had pa a iJ tf whom 12o were upwards ¢ <U, 
uim out by force; but I checked them. ‘“ My friends,” said I, ‘ do no : : te A - eager , 
le ao f Pokies Ee EE eg ae 111 were from 121 to 125, three from 126 to 130, five from 131 to 140, 
et any violence on your part add to the outrage which has this day been ‘ . es . = 
Sered "Kage ’ : = 7 one was 145, three were from 150 to 155, one was 160, and one 165.— 
offered to the dead. It is only for a time that the wicked appear to In F i a Etienne Yank fhe 
° 7 . rance we { ) Ive $0 iong, yet ine tuvliow ing iInatlances ¢ ongevil- 
prosper; their own guilt shall one day bear them down, and bitterly shall BS ee WO Sp Ree Mv! Oe yee * ae : : a ae 
ate ee ce ge eS ee i a oo ty are worthy of notice. In 1710 a peasant, named Jean Mazard, died 
they repent the daring impicty which they have now committed. Inthe * Dun-le-Roi.in B ed uowards of 110. Thi ahi 
aE Si or : ‘ un-le-Roi, in Berry, aged upwards o . tis man preserved his 
mean time remember that they carry with them the contempt of every | *! ns ” cn ¥ . x ; ted ea + The last A e 
aa ’ “hig Bip alba: ‘ senses to the last, and was marr en times. 1¢ last time he enter- 
honest man; and, successful as they appear to be in their wicked designs, | * 1 iat * ~ rs “ a ; £ i the brid ; rT. oh 
. —" : . ’ P o the married state he was 99 years of age, and the bride 18, who 
which of you would not rather be this houseless and bereaved widow and | ©¢ M™to the married state he was v7 years ¢ , and tue Dride 46 
} aus ' a a sae 999 two years afterward made him a father. A cure of Lisieux, named Des 
orphan then the men who stand before you ? hes. died in 1712 i113. H heated few a 2 om 
>" “17 ’ 6 iP iT (ln, ag wv. e ceiectrate mass afew Gays oeiore 
“They were calmed: some of the elder villagers who had known the hie eis mn , ‘ded a he th oe [ y _ a 
° . : ° 118 Geatn, and residacc Ja €ars in 1e 2ATISH. n 1@ same year aiec 
son, had now gathered reund him, and were endeavouring to persuade seatn, ™ We en i ova y 
hi > : : a ea Jacques Thevenot, a laborer at Chateau-Vilain, aged 114, married thre¢ 
1im to undo the disgraceful contract he had made. Tt was in vain; he : ‘i 6280 hil : aa “aR ge 
li ee a 1 : —_ Re Sage ies ai arg times, and the futher: of 39 children; and an efficer numed Bultrade, bu- 
istened at first indifferently, and at length impatiently, to thei: repre- , teal : , * . 3 - 
: : . ee >" ee eee eg ried at St Germain. aged 115, leaving behind seventeen children, the el- 
sentations, till, with a volley of imprecations, he asked why they did not Zt 10 
ae we as } “Eee : “ : dest 74, and the youngest twelve. In 1718, an apothecary, named Le 
proceed with the funeral. Finding that all remonstrance was useless, B ‘= died at Chautebriand, 107 va old: he wee morcied twice 
4 Tv upin, dl i pautebriand, ears OiK 3 as arrie ice, 
they at length set out by a mountainous road to the churehyard. The 5 ienlgesnel oa 2 ‘3 ae I 
lleged way raila hofare sand a and was upwards of 80 when he contracted the second maniage. He 
auiegec purchaser of the cottace weil on some yards petore; and the son th fat! f 39 childrer 16 by each wife. and he w 3 103 years 
9 “ ° “= TY ° ° Was 2 ather of 3 children ) é ie ne e wa LUs pears 
and three of the deceased’s relatives bore the coffin. The widow leaning “8S He faluer oe sas utile. Miele aig : . 
! ; wiht 0 A Mas cy Fa et old when his wife was delivered of two fine boys, who died upwards of 
on her daughter’s arm, and accompanied by some friends and neighbors, nib let ln 1747 died: er Lourdes’ ML. Neuet’ds View: 11! 
je > ys ° . a ninety vears iater. 1 44 alec t 4ourdes, 1. sv8Zon ade ge u& 
followed at some distance. It was in the middle of winter, and the ™P®'d 4 ; Os dahil ee sess fini af teaatind “Kel tad < - ae 
ome " : es ° . s oid. e jas passionately 3 1 shooting, « iad £o »0Tt 
difficulties of the road were increased by the lodgments of ice in various | Y€8™ OO ; A Oe a s “4% ae." 
ae egg Peg 1. not long before his death. He was upwards of 100 when he married. 
parts of the rocky path. The worst partof the road had been passed, pt > ope ‘vost veg aay P 
a ; : : Sats + aie In 1757, a farmer of Bar, near Tulle, named Nouthac, died atthe age of 
and the procession had reached a turn in the rock, when the son, with a 1b. H Niet’ Aaah, ehihciad aah teinaatisit Valine alan aan 2 
- , 5, e never had a day’s sickness, was married three times, was 92 
movement of levity, and because he thought all danger was over, took a - ¢ ay Reo Test oa y ; 
l al af > : . .. | When he entered the state of wedlock the second time, by which union 
ong step: his foot slipped, he fell upon his face, and the coffin was been pee | children, and was 102 years old when he married the 
: : , e had several children, and was 102 years old when he ried the 
loosened from the held of the other bearers by the violence of the shoch: “| ep Sa . 4 : u , 
A ; . : 7. ii me. 
it fell upon his head, and the blow produced instant death! The im- | * , 
. . . _— 
pulse thus given to the coffin, was so great that ic turned over on one 
side, and continued to roll towards the intruder who had preceded the 
company, and who had now gained a lower portion of the rock. He saw 
it coming, and earnestly, but vainly, tried to escape; the coffin struck 
him on the legs, and he was hurled over into the deep abyss, when the 
trunk of a pine tree prevented the farther descent of the corpse. A cry 
of surprise and horror burst from the following mourners. The body of 
the son was picked up totally lifeless ; but that of the other man was net 
found until the next day—so mutilated and disfigured that it would have 
been impossible to have recognized it but by its diess. 
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Deatu or THE Heaviest Man 1n EnGLand.—Died on the 17th uit., 
after a short illness, Mr. Henry Floyd, ef Romsey, bricklayer, aged 47. 
Deceased was well known from his having, within the last few years, at- 
tained such an enormous bulk as to become an objecc of curiosity and 
astonishment. Although his weight exceeded thirty-two stone of 14lbs., 
he rode about in his cart with apparent ease, attended to his business, 
and was a constant attendant at church (where a new pew had been 
made on purpose for him) until within a week of his death. He was a 
shrewd and intelligent man, good natured, and much respected. The 
“When the consternation caused by this event had in some measure corpse was removed from his house on Friday last, a large opening hav- 
subsided, the coffin was recovered, and was borne without further acci- ing been made in the wall below the bed-room window so as to let the 
dent to the churchyard, where it was quietly interred. There being now coffin, which was of animmense size, slide down some planks with ropes ; 
no person to dispute the right of the widow and Marie to their cottage, it was then conveyed to the grave on a truck, drawn by a number of men, 
they returned thither; and, having addressed the atsembled villagers followed by his family and friends; and it is supposed there were at least 
upon the fearfully-mysterious event which had just happened, I retired two thousand persons at the funeral. His coflin was seven feet in length, 
to my own home to meditate upon the awful and righteous dispensations | which, with the shell, contained nearly two hundred feet of inch board. 
of Providence. The fefiale whom you have just seen is the Marie of | It was three feet two inches in width, and two feet six inches in depth.— 
my tale, and the mountain path is atill pointed out, and the remarkable | Wilts Independent. 
effect of the loaded coffin referred to, by the words Le Mort a tue les —_ 

Vivans.” | Onrrvary.—Among the notices of decease of the aged in late news- 
papers, we observe two worthy of preservation. The first is that of 

A Reat OppreLtow.—On Friday last, a Wibsey ‘‘ Odd Fellow” ar- Mr. Andrew Balsley, a patriot of the Revolution, who departed this life, in 
rived at Wakefield with “a lot of deeds” to get registered at the West De Witt, Onondaga county, N. Y., on the 4th inst., in the 88th year of 
Riding Register Office. The following is the account and history of him- , hisage. So nearly are those gone who participated in the military strife 
self, which he gave toa Wakefield shopkeeper :—‘ I am twenty-one of those perilous times, that es laborers in the civil patriotic duties of 
years of age and live near Wibsey ; my father and mother are dead ; [ the days that tried men’s souls now come in for honorable obituary re- 
have no sister, no brother, no uncles, aunts, or cousins; all my relations © ™membrance. 
are dead ; I am an odd fellow to myself, I have no one belonging tome. | ‘The other notice is of the remarkable longevity of a married couple. 
I keep my own bouse, I cook my own dinner, make my own bed, and ; Died, in Spartanburg District, South Carolina, on the 25th December, 
live by myself. I have only what will keep me comfortably, and am hap- | 1841, Mrs. Nancy Sprouse, in the 109:h year of her age. Her husband, 
py: I bave about four acres of land and keep a saddle horse, which | Mr. Vinson Sprouse, died a few years sine, aged 107 years. They lived 
earns ite own living. A lawyer lives near me, and Itakemy' horse and _ ogether upwards of 70 years. j 
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THE PREACHER PARROT ; 
OR, THE TRIALS OF TRUTH. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

CHAPTER I. 


Though truth be an inestimable treasure, still for that reason it is not to 
be produced on every light occasion. In the first place, a too great fa- 
miliarity with it begets indifference. To be always speaking the truth, 
what is it but to wear a court-snit every day—to go shopping in hoops, 
stomacher, and diamonds? We shall never forget the apothegm of a 
late lamented attorney, whose only son—how he acquired the antipathy 
yet remains a mystery—had an invincible aversion to a lic. ‘‘ Joseph,” | 
said the father, with something like tears in his eyes, ‘ Juseph, Heaven | 
knows how soon I may be taken from you, and thérefore I cannot too 
frequently check your preposterous extravagance. Truth, Joseph, truth | 
is like gold: a really wise man makes a little of it go a great way.” To | 
our mind, nothing can be finer, nothing more profound than this axiom. 
Truth is like gold ; for how often does a reckless use of it bring its ut- 
terer to beggary! Let the fate of our hero be taken as an example. 

‘One pound one—the bird is yours, sir, cage and all.’”’ Thus spoke 
Mr. Brown, the auctioneer, declaring a parrot, one of a dozen that had 
been twenty times put up without a purchaser, to be the property of the 
guinea-bidder. 
he possessed. The parrot was a very Solomon in feathers ; and, though | 


its possessor failed to appreciate the virtue, like true wisdom, it was spar- | 


ing of speech. Its master, mistaking silence for inability, disposed of 
the bird as a blockhead, though, if it liked, it could, fifty times a day 
have called itself a clever fellow. However, there was this besetting sin 
in the bird,—it never opened its mouth but it uttered an awkward truth, 
blurted out a sentence turned with satire, reproach, or contempt. What 
it said would, at times, fall with a fatal crash upon the cogitations of its 
hearers, making them doubt if Beelzebub spoke not through a parrot. 
Unfortunately for its future quiet, its long sojourn in the room of the 
auctioneer had enabled it to store its memory with the choicest scraps of 
the orator ; whicl: undigested exclamations, interrogatories, opinions, and 
appeals, it would too frequently utter to the confusion of its owners. 

Our martyr to truth—the parrot—became the property of the lady of 
Mr. Phocion, a gentleman who had struggled through many difficulties 
to becume a member of Parliament, some of his difficulties being consi- 
derably lessened by the attainment of the dignity: yes, he was a Sena- 
tor, to the confusion of his tailor. He was a man of considerable powers 
of address, being heard at any part of Copenhagen-fields, whenever he 
there condescended to deliver his sentiments. As his opinions were not 
fixed, he was in the happiest condition for improvement. If he had not 
read a great deal of history, he had attended and spoken at many public 
dinners. If he had cared to shine that way, he could have argued in the 
style of Fox or Burke; but the days were gone for rhetorical speeches : 
no, the spirit of the times demanded brevity, and it was much easier to 
call names. Indeed, Mr. Phocion successfully exercised that great art 
of life—the art of gracefully concealing our ignorance. He was a man 
with a face of undaunted metal, and with nerves of equally strong, if not 
of the same material. Sublimely unconscious of the ridiculous, he soared 
above his own deficiencies, and was never so elevated as when utterly 
incomprehensible. Though not quite sufficiently skilled in the graces of 
literature to become a professor of poetry, he never made a speech with- 
out the support of the muse. No, never did he speak of the “ poor 


man,” but the oration was decked with that fringe of untarnished gold— | 


Princes and lords may flourish and may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their nation’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never*be supplied. 


On what he would call the philosophy of society, he had his own re- 
condite opipions, for the adoption of which, as he would often lament, 
the world was not yet sufficiently prepared. That, however, all the gen- 
erations of man had been begot‘en and educated on a wrong principle, 
was hisunconquerable faith. With a severe disregard of the ornaments 
and what are called refinements of life, he would have looked on the 
statue of the Medicean Venus, and asked—cut bono ? Or, in his own 
downright nervous English—‘ What is the use of it?” He would have 
resigned the Elgin marbles to the hammers of Mac Adam, and covered 
a polling-booth with the canvasses of Raphael. In a word, he was a 
mushroom patriot, a thing produced by the corruption of the times. Yet 
let it not be thought that Mr. Phocion would recant his faith in the hour 
of danger. Not so; he rather courted persecution. Often would he de- 
clare his readiness to lay his head upon the block ; and so entirely was 
his wife influenced by some of his patriotic sentiments, that she would 
hear him with more than Roman serenity. As for the Queen’s Bench 
prison, it was the vestibule to the house of fame: and Newgate itself 
might, to a public man, become little less than the Mint. And this was 
the exalted creed of Mr. Phocion, until a full week after his admission 
to the House of Commons. We know not whether such a happy change 
comes upon all young members, but certainly, Mr. Phocion talked less, 
and at least appeared more thoughtful. And this serious mood took a 
deeper shadow from a sermon, which the senator accidentally heard, on 
the miracle of the loaves and the fishes. Mrs. Phucion remarked it, and 
ventured to observe, that nowhere could we get such true consolation as 
at church. Mr. Phocion looked pale and severely calm as the bust of 
Brutus—but replied not. 
it was‘an evening on which there was “ no house,” and Mr. and Mrs. 
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The owner of the bird knew not the dangerous weasure | 
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Phocion sat with the only thing that ought ever to divide man and wife— 
namely, a book between them. It was Malthus on Population. Our 
statesman had no children; and Mrs. Phocion, who had merely looked 
at the title-page of the volume, contemplated her husband at his new stu 

dies with singular complacency. She would look meekly at her mate, 
and, in the pride of her heart, feel certain that some public or private 
good must come of such hard reading. Mr. Phecion put aside the book, 
and leaned his head on his hand. 

"Tis now two months since you've taken your seat, my dear; pray 
when do you think you’ il get anything ?” 

“ Get anything?” responded Mr. Phocion; “what should I get, but 
the proud satisfaction of—of—I desire, madam, that you never again al- 
lude to so base a sentiment, Get anything! I should despise myself 
could I be induced to take office.” : 

“ Well, but a salary,”” observed Mrs. Phocion—“ or—a something that”’ 
—Mr. Phocion frowned very darkly, and his wife was silent. Weeks 
went on, and Mr. Phocion gradually lost that serenity of temper, which, 
up to his return to Parliament, had made his house a dove-cot. Mrs. 
Phocion, in the simplicity of her soul, thought that law-making could not 
be so very respectable an employment, if it kept husbands out until four 
or five in the morning ; and then sent them home more like ogres than 
rational, considerate helpmates. To do Mr. Phecion justice, ne member 
was more regular in his attendance, more sedulous in his indirect atten- 
tions to the minister, more watchful of the public money. Still, it was 
but too evident that the dearest wish of his heart was unsatisfied. His 
merits and his zeal were alike undiscerned. He had, it is true, a vote in 
the house, but for what it brought him, he might as well have had a voice 
in the great pyramid. Again and again, Mrs. Phocion touched upon the 
probability of fallen manna; and again and again Mr. Phocion, with 
grimmer looks and more passionate voice, declared that he should feel 
bimself a wretch for ever could he be won to accept anything. “No! 
to him, place was little better than the pillory. He would maintain his 
independence —he would return to his constituents with white hands.”’ 

Mrs. Phocion marvelied at the obstinacy of the man; and one morn- 
ing, after a late debate, resolved to speak out. ‘* What! was he mad 
enough to refuse a salary, for—if it pleased Providence—doing nothing? 
Was he ” 

“* Mra. Phocion, I have seen too many sad examples of political tergi- 
versation, to add to the black number. I have seen the patriot of to-day, 
the pensioner of to-morrow.’ Mrs. Phocion seemed to smile approval 
of the promotion. 3ut no; be it my glery to prove that there is still 
some public virtue left. And know, if I hold off from golden temptation 
—if I refuse, with inexpressible scorn, to sell myself to the minister—it 
is for this proud reason, that | have had——” 

“* No bidders!” 

“Good God! who's that?’’ cried the patriot, turning pale as though 
called by the accusing angel. 

“« No bidders! no bidders! 
auction vocabulary. 

Mr. Phocion stared and gasped at the bird, as if a demon spoke in it— 
a malignant spirit that had possessed itself of the heart of the stateman’s 
mystery—of the secret that had lain like an ulcer in his heart, tormenting 
him with scheming days and anxious nights. There was something aw- 
ful—appalling—supernatural in the words; or rather, there was a terri- 
ble humanity ia them, that, as the patriot glared upon the bird, suggest 
ed to him the probability of a metempsychosis. ‘Had a Sir Robert 
Walpole been transmigrated into a parrot?” 

“In the name of heaven! Mrs. Phocion,” said her husband, taking 
breath from his astonishment, ‘‘ where did you get that plague ?”’ 

“ No bidders!” said the irritating parrot. Unhappily, there lay upon 
the table a copy of the report of the Law Commission. It will give the 
reader a very favorable idea of Mr. Phocion’s strength, when we state 
that he seized the tome with one hand, and flung it atthe speaker. The 
corner of the book caught the right eye of the bird, and extinguished its 
light. We ardently trust the only case of blindness effected by the 
“¢ commission.” 

“Nay, I’m sure, my dear’’—it was all in vain; Mrs. Phocion, with all 
ker eloquence, failed to convince the member of the many little amiable 
ways of her loquacious treasure; and well she might, for every morning 
after a long and heavy debate, Mr. Phocion jaded, drowsy, bilious, was 
accosted by the parrot with a loud protracted chuckle, and “ no bidders !” 

In a very short time the parrot was thrust, with curses on its head, 
from the hearth of the senator. 

Mr. Phocion, we regret to say, in due season illustrated the instability 
of human genius ; for he accepted a place, which he held until his speedy 
death ; a fact commemorated on a tombstone in that extensive church- 
yard, Sierra Leore. 





no bidders!” replied the parrot from its 








CHAPTER II. 

Laurence Marvedi was a man of gold. His boyish practices and shifts 
were those of a miser. He was now upwards of sixty, of an infirm con- 
stitution, but of immense wordly possessions. As he grew older, his 
passion for wealth absorbed every feeling, every sentiment, every hope, 
every fear, save one, the fear of death; and this dread he ever sought to 
escape from, by retreating to the contemplation of his hoards. He would 
almost persuade himself of the imposs:Lility of death striking him amidst 
his treasures. Poor wretch! he had, through life, seen nothing beyond a 
guinea, and could not now look forward. He had had no sympathy with 
men; with his money-bags he had made a wall between his heart and 
them; and he shuddered, and could hardly suppress a howl, as he thought 





























































of the common doom that would involve him, naked, shivering, stripped | 
of his privilege, with his kind. It was this horror of the grave, that made 
him anxiously aveid the sight of all types of mortality; that made him 
forbid his niece and housekeeper to breathe a word of death. His apo- 
thecary, taking the cue, showed no more knewledge of death than if he 
had been to him the greatest stranger. Now and then, his niece, gath- 
ering her information from the newspaper, would speak of a Russian 
peasant—it must be the paternal softness of the government that induces 
people to live so long in Russia—who had just died at a hundred and 
ninety. On this, a slimy smile would streak the face of Marvedi, who, 
however, would soon relapse into melancholy, pathetically, declaring that, 
‘« Russia was not England !” 

“There !—that bell—there again—new churches! ugh!” cried the 
man of wealth, and he clasped his hands, and set his teeth, and his back 
was bewed like a hoop, and he rocked from side to side in his arm-chair, 
as the passing-bell told the tale of death. Mr. Marvedi had, for thirty 
years, dwelt in a house far removed from 





the sound of the church going bell; 

when it pleased the functionaries, vested with that solemn power, to 
build within a few furlongs of his residence a sacred temple. Marvedi 
rarely stirring from his house, was altogether ignorant of the goodly 
work, until the bell assured him it was done. The miser was immedi- 
ately resolved; he would flee from the spot; he would bury himeelf 
where his ears should not receive the horrid warning. Some preparation 
was, however, necessary; and, in the mean time, he was tortured almost 
daily by the knell of death. He would sit and gasp in silence; and, with 
his bony bands, clutch the arms of the chair; and his eyes would wander 
round the room, as if watching something; and then he would try to 
smile, when the beil would seem to strike upon his heart, and he would 
shrink like a slave from the uplifted scourge. Lt was a frightful sight to 
see the old man thus, with his sinful soul bere in his face. He would 
sit, and, until the bell ceased, howl and mutter—“* Another ;—and rich 
they say,—with half a million, perhaps, and to die—Lord! Lord! to 
louse all—to be no longer prayed to—to enjoy no more law; but to be 
nailed up—thrust into a hole—and then the judgment!’’—and here his 
Jocked hands would shake as with a palsy, and his speechless lips would 
move, and he would sit possessed by his conscience. 

It was little more than an hour after one of these fits of Marvedi, that 
Mr. Hopely, the doctor, made his morning-call. We must, however, 
premise, that his visits were ostensibly paid to Miss Fanny, the rich 
man’s niece, Marvedi 
want of medical advice though every day he indir ‘etly obtained it from 
his professional visitor. In this delusion he obstinately remained to the 
Jast; dying, in the end, with only the most delicate hint, on the part of 
Hopely, otf his probable indispositi When Marvedi was in in articu- 
lo mortis, Hopely allowed that he might be a little poorly. 

“ Good-merning, Mr. Marvedi; 
saw you looking better,” 
slate-coluied face of > miser, aud then pursing his mouth and raising 
his eye-brows, as he caught the eye of Fanny. 

“Do you think so, Mr. Hopely? Do you really think so 
vedi whiningly, wishing to be cheated. 

‘‘Think so! why, you’re like an oak, 


ters ia nothing to you. 
his wiist from the hand of the lecturer—‘ delightful!’ 
his wrist still; ‘‘so reguiar—go0 sound—tle mu 

have no doubt, at yourage, Nestor had exactly the same pulse. 

“« Who was he?” asked the unlettered Plutus. 

“Who? oh, an extraordinary man—lived a long time ago—but didn’t 
die till he was six hundred,”’ said Hopely, at a venture. 

“Ha! the world has sadly changed, Mr. Hopely. 
thing in the time of Methusaleh,” sighed Marvedi. 

* The truth is, Mr. Marvedi, men insist upon killing themselves ; oth- 
erwise, and I am religiously persuaded of the fact, any man, beginning 
with a fine constitution—a constitution like your own, for instance’”— 
Marvedi cleared his throat, and tried to straiten his back—“ might live 
toa thousand. All depends upon a wise temperance.” 

‘*] was never a glutton,” interrupted Marvedi, folding his hands upon 
his breast. 

“A wise temperance and a skilful doctor; not, understand me, to de- 
bilitate with drugs, but to sweeten the juices—to comfort with cordials. 
By the way, I have given the Arabian elixir to Fanny—three times a 
day, as before. There is nothing like temperance for long life. Look 
at Thomas Parr; bless me! it’s very odd—I never remarked it before— 
you bear a great resemblance to the picture of Parr.” 

“What! old Parr?” asked Marvedi, with a grim smile. 

“The same: the man who lived to upwards of a hundred and fifty- 
two. Let me consider; yes, he saw out ten kings and queens.” 

‘“‘ I have seen out three,”’ said Marvedi. 

“Then you have seven more to come,” said the precise and encourag- 
ing apothecary. ‘Very singular! that I should not remark it before. 
Yes ; the general expression of the head—the ample forehead—and the 
great power indicated in the jaw. I have no doubt, were a comparison 
possible, that you and he would be found Ke 


never consenting to believe that he himself was in 


m. 


good morming, 


g sir; ha! ha! never 
said the courageous Mr. Hopely, staring in the 








'”? cried Mar- 
handful of win- 
And your pulse’—Marvedi was about to twitch 
Marvedi he! 


robust health. 


Mr. Marvedi: a 
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sic of 


Life was some- 





“What have you there, Fanny?” suddenly asked the counterpart of | 


Thomas Parr. 

“Oh! a present from Mr. Hopely,”’ said the niece, fondling a parrot, 
which, we may as well inform the reader, was the bird of ill omen, ba- 
nished, for its untimely truths, from the house of the law-maker. Mr. 
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Hopely purchased it of a Jew, with whom Mrs. Phocion had exchanged 
it for a figure in Nankin china. 

‘Parrots !’’ exclaimed Marvedi, leering discontent. 

“Oh! acharming bird, uncle: sings all sorts of lively tunes’’--such ran 
the warranty of the Jew—‘‘and whistles ‘ Life let us cherish’ like a 
christian.’” The cheerfulness of the parrot’s taste was not lost upon the 
man of wealth, who tacitly admitted the bird to his hospitality. 

“It’s not a squalling, shrieking, ncisy wretch, with nothing to say for 
itself; but, as I] am assured, a bird of capital education. You'll find it 
quite a companion to you; and as it is very young, and parrots live to a 
great age, I'm sure,’’ and here Mr. Hopely took his hat, and shook Mar- 
vedi’s hand; ‘‘1’m sure, you’ll—extraordinary pulse—admirable pulse— 
you'll be fast friends for the next fifty years.”” Saying which, Mr. Hopely 
and Fanny quitted the room, to enjoy aconversation in which, doubtless, 
the health of Mr. Marvedi formed the principal subject. 

Days passed on, and not a word was spoken, not a note whistled by 
the parrot—like a prudent alderman, it filled its belly without saying any 
thing. Itwas a cold blustering night in December, whem’Mr. Marvedi 
sat in his room—a room not to be approached by the profane of his 
household under the heaviest penalty. The apartment was almost filled 
with chests, bronzes, and pictures. There was an antique cabinet, stud- 
ded and clasped with finely wrought brass, containing a vast treasure in 
virtu and jewels. From this Marvedi had taken several cases of dia- 
monds, and now sat, gloating over their light, made more piercingly 
brilliant by the gloom of the muckthrift’s den. He sat and passed his 
fingers over the gems, and, as if communing with sensible objects, in the 
imbecility of his soul chuckled and prattled te them. ‘ What! leave 
you! my darlings! my pretty ones!” 
the miser pressed the diamonds to his blue lips. “Ha! ha! let k 
keep their fighting men. Are not these the best guards, the surest de- 
fenders, which no treason can corrupt, no rebellion debase: which, ban- 
ished from one land, lose nothing by their exile? Hla! ba!’’ and Mar- 
vedi clapt his hands at the jewels and the heaps of gold before him ; 
“these are the old man’s valiant body guard, his truest soldiers! 1 
feel stronger as [ look at’em. Hopely was right; I have many, many 
years to come; tut! Tam but sixty-five; many, many years” 

‘Going !” rang a high, passionless voice through the room. 

‘Ha!’ cried the man of gold; and his fingers, like the claws of 
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vulture, instinctively pounced upon the jewels. 


a Going al was uttered, in the measured 
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tones, 
He 


his arm stretched around his treasure. 


on the table, and 
Years seemed to fall upoa him 
in moments; his whole frame was shrunk together, and his heart beat 
as it would beat through. As lay thus, sprawling and fixed with 
horror, his eyes burned and dilated like the eyes of a maimed tiger, and 
his rigid mouth gaped as with the last breath. In truth, there was 
something in the voice and words of the unseen speaker to make the 
boldest start. Marvedi lay and listened for the voice, though ready to 
yield up the ghost, should it speak again. How long he really listened, 
he knew not; though but for a few minutes, it seemed to him a long, 
long night of herror. The place, gloomy before, to his imagination be- 
came darker and darker, and fantastic shadows seemed to creep about 
the wall. The arms of his chair appeared to grow close to his sides, 
and he sat fixed as inatrap. All was silent. Marvedi, casting his eyes 
around, ven d to move a hand—then, hardly breathing, lifted his 
head—drew up a leg—and thus, by fearful degrees, again gathered him- 
self upright in his chair, and dared to move himself from side to side.— 

heard nothing. He wiped 
the sweat from his forehead, and uttered a deep groan. 

The next morning Mr. Marvedi, with him an unusual occurrence, took 
his breakfast in bed. Nay, he had not risen, when Hopely called to see 
Fanny. ‘Excuse me, but couldn’t leave the house without saying good- 
morning,’’ said the daily comforter,as he put aside the curta™#. “‘ Ha! 
humph!—I’m glad to see you. looking so well,”’ added Hopely, with un- 
conscious hesitation. 

“Well!” cried Marvedi; “ do you really think I look well, Mr. Hope- 
ly?” There was death in every line of his face. 

‘A little, little paler; but, perhaps, you hay’n’t had so much sleep to- 
night 2” 

* Not a wink—uot a wink?” rattled from the throat of the man of 
money. 

‘Ha! that accounts for it, Yes—yes; well, a nap atter dinner and’ 
—and here Mopely looked at Fanny. 

‘You mean well, Mr. Hopely—but oh, Lord!—oh, Lord !—last nigit, 
oh, I fear I’m—yes—I’m certainly” 

‘Going !”’ cried the warning voice of the previous night. 

“ There—there—there—again—again !’’—shrieked Marvedi, and the 
bed shook beneath him. 

“ For the last time, going !” cried the parrot perched on the tester 
of the bed; for the bird being extremely tame, bad the free run of the 
house, which may account for its having, the night before, hopped un- 
seen into the sanctum of the miser. 

Marvedi raved *‘ Don’t you hear it? I’m called—a spirit calls me!” 

‘‘Compose yourself, my dear sir—pray compose yourself—why, ka! 
ha!—it’s only Fanny’s parrot,” said Hopely, in the seftest tones. 

Life seemed to return again to the features of the sick man, the mys- 
tery of the previous warning being soclearly made out. ‘‘Oh! ha! the 
bird you gave to Fanny—the parrot, to be my companion—thank you, 
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Mr. Hopely—thank you,”’ said Marvedi, with a grim, malicious smile. 
** But away with it—kill it—wring its neck—out of doors with it” 

‘ To be sure, Sir—to be sure,” said Hopley, in vain attempting to se- 
cure the parrot, that flew from place to place, exclaiming, and always in 
a siwiller tone—‘ Going—going at sixty-five—ha ! ha !—decidedly 
guing—going—going!’’ whilst Marvedi roared and raved for the death 
or expulsion of the truth-teller. At length Hopely, irritated by the suc- 
cessful movements of the bird, and urged by the cries cf the sick man, 
flung his walking-cane at the parrot, and brought it to the floor; though, 
we are pained to say, with a broken leg. The martyr to truth was again 
banished for its folly. 

it was the midnight of the third day after the above-named occur- 
rence, and Hopely, Fanny, and the househeeper stood about the bed of 
Laurence Marvedi. His doom was fixed; despite the flatteries of the 
apothecary, death stood sentinel at the sick man’s door. 
getting ill,” said the dying man. 

** Possibly—possibly, you may think so: but you're going on admira- 
bly,’ pronounced the equivocating Hopely. 

‘1 should like to turn upon this side,” said the patient feebly. 

“* There, Sir—there,”—said Hopely, who, with the housekeeper, as- 
sisted the sick man. ‘ There—now, I’m sure you'll be better.” 

He was better—he was dead. 

The apothecary feund himself down in the will of the miser fora 
handsome legacy. Our truth-teller bad a broken leg. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A very select party was congregated at the house of Mrs. Limetwig, 
o celebrate the birth-day of her daughter, the youngest of four, the fair 
Belinda ; who, at the time we write had entered inte her/nineteenth year, 
and although she had no fortune—at least what is vulgarly understood by 
the mercenary young men of our day as fortune; she had the nobler 
sind of wealth in great abundance—she was accomplished to the verge 
of perfection, Her pine-apples painted on white satin, were equal, if not 
auperior to any in Covent-Garden. And then her portraits for dear and 
particular friends, they lived and looked! It was only known toa few, 
but she had contributed some of the fancy heads, to either the Blooms- 
bury or the Bagniggne Walls’ Beauties, we forget which. Her modesty 
xeld her name, but they who had,scen one of her faces, could easily 
point outthe whole gallery, they had all the same sweet small mouth ; 
in which the artist finely indicated the ethereal nature of the heroine, 
showing that with such a mouth it was impossible to eat. A mouth—if 
we may dare even to approach a masculine simile—almost the size of a 
suirt button-hole ; indeed, when any of the teeth were seen, it might al- 
most be doubted?it they were not the pearl button itself. And then the 
Dian-like purity illustrated in such little lips ! they might with difficulty 
compass a whistle, but could never be brought to perpetrate a kiss. The 
eyes were worthy of the lips—nice little beads, looking up in one head 
and down in another, asin obedience toa wire, we see the different orbs 
of different dolls. And then then the flesh and the general expression 
of the face—so soft, so very sweet, so unlike the flesh that, on this dull 
earth is wooed and won and taken before a parson : no, it is clear such 
beauties live upon troney-dew like humming-birds ; on conserves of roses, 
and jessamine paste. They are a great improvement on the i 
man of Wordsworth, and are 
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—much too good 


For human nature’s daily food. 


Tt may be thought we have Jingered too long on the one ability of Belin- 
da, seeing that she has so many ; but we could not for the life of us let 
the reader pass in ignorance of the fair hand so successfully helping the 
advancement of high British art. We have paused—many a time have 
we paused—before these heads, contemplating them with the same pro- 
found sense of the beautifal, that in our schoolboy days, we have levish- 
ed upon sugar-plums ; nay, it may be wrong to know the weakness, but, 
perhaps, with the self-same wish. To return to the birth-day party. 

We never see a young lady, surrounded by eight or ten bachelors, take 
off her gloves, aud seat herself at the piano, but we shudder, from an as- 
sociation of ideas ;—yes, we instantly think of the infernal machine. 
Who knows how many men may be killed dead on the spot by the first 
crash! Belinda played divinely. Edgar Flimsy, the younger son of the 
country banker, looked very serious as the music proceeded. Mrs. 
Limetwig observed the gravity of the young gentleman, and, doubtless to 
divert it desired Belinda to sing. Belinda obeyed, and sang in the finest 
possible taste. Had she been wound up for the occasion like a musical 
snuff-box she could not have acquitted herself with more precision, and 


with less vulgar impulse : every note fell from her lips as if it were chis- 
elled; and then her execution! Poor Edgar Flimsy !—his heart was 


ragged up and down the gamut until exhausted, when, at the last three- 
minute shake of the songstress, it fell into a thousand little pieces. In- 
deed, we would not own the heart that could stand that shake. There 
was a general burst of applause, followed for a moment bya profound 
silence, Mrs. Limetwig looked proudly at the young bachelors, but fa- 
vored the younger son of the banker with a look entirely for himself. 

In this pause a voice cried out, and it seemed as if accompanying the 
clances Of Mrs. Limetwig—“ Does nobody offer ?” 

- A titter deepening into a laugh went round the room, and Mrs. Limet- 
twig and Belinda turned to scarlet. “ Oh—ha! ha !” observed the mam- 
ma, evidently restraining excessive laughter, “ that teazing bird, which 
William's godfather brought him—how came it here ?’”’ and the servant 
was immediately ordered to secure the intruder : but the parrot was a 
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social parrot, and resolved not to leave the party ; hence, after many in 
effectual attempts to catch it, for its leg, though weak, had been set by 
some Samaritan, the bird was suffered to remain. 

«It was downright cruelty to ask, but weuld,’’—thus spoke the bank- 
er’s younger ton,—-“ would Miss Limetwig sing his favorite song— 
the ” 

** Certainly,” answered Mrs. Limetwig for her daughter ; and the fa- 
vorite song—we forget its title and words, but its being very popular may 
account for that—was executed with incomparable power. 

“Your only unmarried daughter 7?” observed the banker's son, in a 
low voice, to Mrs. Limetwig. 

** All married, except my dear Belinda ; and it would break my heart, 
I believe to part with her. Yes, Sir,” said the mother, af 
the possibility of a separation, “ Belinda, Sir, is—is—” 

“ The last lot, gentlemen,—the last ot !”’ cried the parrot ; and the 
guests burst into uncontrolled laughter. Belinda, with fine presence of 
mind, immediately struck the keys@f the piano, as though quite uncon- 
scious of the interruption, and in a minute or two was in the midst of a 
furious hattle piece. 

“‘ If I may aspire to the notice of Miss Limetwig,” 
son to the mother, ‘ | hope that——” 

“ Going for a song, gentlemen !” and again its words were greeted 
with a shout. ‘“‘ It was too much; the creaturee—where could it have 
learned these words ?—shou!d be sent from the house.’ Such was the 
sentence pronounced by Mrs. Limetwig, and after some little difficulty 
carried intoexecution. But the charm of the night was broken :—Mrs. 
Limetwig was irritated, Belinda languid, and the banker’s son—w hether 
the last declaration of the bird had “ given him pause,’’ we know not— 
not once, for the remainder of the evening, ventured to speak of Belin- 
da. She died a maid, a victim to the intrusion of truth. 

What would become of the world, if truth interfered in every mar- 
riage ? 





cted even by 


said the banker’s 


P 
CHAPTER IV. 

The parrot was now doomed to feel, in disgrace and poverty, the im- 
prudence of the past. It had suffered for too much truth. Untoward 
accidents had placed it in situations where its foible told with fatal ef- 
fect on the sensibility of its patrons. It was now, however, where truth 
might be spoken ; at least, so it will be thought, when we make known 
the next lodging of our martyr. In smoky, squalid huts, surely truth 
may shew its nakedness, and utter its rough but wholesome sayings. 

Jerry Noggin was kepta cobbler by the bottle: could he have with- 
stood its witcheries, he might, whenever he pleased, have asserted the 
full dignity of shoemaker; yes, he might have made, where he mended ; 
he might have been the author of boots, instead of the ignoble transla- 
tor. For twenty years had his wife rated him for his prostituted genius, 
| forsuffering “ any vamper to get above his head,” when, if he liked, he 
| might have made shoes for the king. Jerry, in his serious moments--- 

that is, when he had no money,—allowed the justice of the reproach, 

and as constantly promised no longer to deserve 1t. 


“Ha! Lord help me ! I was well put to it to marry you!”’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Noggin, in the course of one of those little disputes, that give a 
zest and flavor to matrimony. 

‘‘ To be sure you were,” said Jerry, and his words smacked of the bar 
at the corner; “ to be sure, all the parish knew that.” 

‘What! I might have married a gentleman,” retorted Mrs Noggin. 

** And so you have,” said Jerry, with a smug look of dignity. 

“A gentleman! A fellow that does nothing but sot upon gin and— 

“ That’s not my fault but my misfortune,” cried Noggin, somewhat 
affected. ‘‘ Do’nt reproach me, Nelly, if—if ” and the maudlin cob- 
bler began to weep, ‘if I can’t get brandy! Don’t talk to me, what 
matter how a man gets at happiness, so he does but have it. 
| «* Happiness! and have you the impudence to call yourself happy ?”°— 
exclaimed the wife; and, considering that she was his wife, his avowal 
of felicity betokened great moral courage. 

Noggin evidently felt the absurdity of the bravado; for, looking up in 
his wife’s face, and puffing out his cheeks like the cheeks of an ape, he 
| hiccuped—*‘ sometimes, in the skittleground.”’ 

“« And there you find happiness ?’’ cried Mrs. Noggin, with supreme 
contempt. 

“Yes,” said Jerry, qualifying his assertion, ‘when you've the rheu- 
matiz.”’ 

«« And I have wasted the bloom of my youth 

“Bloom! tan,” said Jerry, “ tan.” 

“ How many women would have left you, you villain ?’’ shouted Mrs. 
Noggin, stung by the sneer at her beauty. 

“Ha! I've often thought thai,” said Jerry; “if I had but known how 
to go to work.” 

‘What! you want to get rid of me?” and the shame-stricken hus- 
| band did not venture to deny the enormity. “ Of me? who could have 
picked and chosen where I liked! of me os 





” 








“ Now, I say, Nell, let’s have no more of this. Pick and choose! I 
say nothing ; you're my wife, and I hope God will forgive me; but you 
knew, Nell, as for picking and choosing,” and here Mr. Noggin, with the 
end of his thumb placed at the end of his nose, indicated some deep, 
mystic meaning. : 

Mrs. Noggin, erlraged at the gesture, screamed in treble, ““ Why, you 
} pitiful, dirty villain! you miserable rascal, that I have kept from being 
| naked ; you ungrateful fellow, that I nursed with a broken arm’’—Mrs, 
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Noggin did not pause to say how it had been broken—“ do you dare to | 
mean to say that I couldn’t have married the miller—and the 

‘“« Why Nell, you know it,”—and Noggin could sometimes be stern in 
his liquor; ‘you know that when I married you, you know that you were | 
going a begging !” ate 

“Going a begging!’ roared Mrs. Noggin, placing her hands at her 
sides. 

‘‘ Yes—zgoing a begging ; you were 

““ Cheap as dirt!” cried the parrot, from the top of a wicker cage, 
the residence of alate magpie; ‘‘cheap as dirt !”’ repeated the bird. 

M@s. Noggin was for an instant struck dumb by the untimely truth of 
such a speaker. Jerry, recovering his astonishment, slapped his thigh, 
shouted a laugh, and said, ‘that’s a bit of truth.” 

“ Cheap as dirt—cheap as dirt—cheap as dirt!” iverated the par- 
rot, as though proud of the praise of the husband. 

‘And it isn’t enough that you, a villain and a coward as you are, 
wear out my life, but you must teachva parrot fi 

“ Cheap ae dirt!” cried the bird. It spoke no more; for Mrs. Nog- 
gin, seizing a last, with amazing force and dexterity flung it at the speak- 
er, and the parrct fell dead upon the floor. 

Even inthe garret of a cobbler there was no retreat for truth. 

“s Silly, silly bird! had it lived a life of self-glorification, how differ- 
ently had its life been passed. “I cannot think,” said the parrot one 
day, to a fine macaw in a gold burnished cage, “I cannot think,” said 
our sufferer, the spirit of ALsop for a brief minute descending on the 
birds, ‘‘ how it is that | meet with nothing but persecution and misfor- 
tune. I talk whole sentences, and might reasonably expect great admi- 
ration for my sagacity; and yet look at me; see what a poor, plucked, 
maimed vagrant Lam! How is it, my dear Macaw, that you have for 
so many years enjoyed uninterrupted luxury? Surely you must have an 
extraordinary gift of words. Tell me, how is this? are you continually 
jetting fall rich truths—forever dealing in deep wisdom ?” 

‘Not I,” said the macaw; “I have lived. here these ten years, and 
have been pampered on the best; and yet, until this hour, I have never 
said anything from morn till night, except ‘ pret/y Poll!” 

CHAPTER V. 

This will be a very short chapter; but to the admirers of martyred 
worth, we trust a very grateful one. Lord Saaftesbury assures us, that 
no man ef genius starves unknown; his starvation, probably, helping to 
make him notorious. Even truth has, at last, its enduring reward. 

Lady had the most splendid collection of all that was “ rich and 
rare.’ Happy were they admitted to the wonders of her museum !— 
“And, pray, what have we here?"’ asked a foregn Countess, pausing be- 
fore our stuffed parrot—a parrot—with its every feather composed, its 
eye replaced, set up in an erect and self-asserting posture, standing 
beneath a deme of glass, and supported by a pillar of most exquisite 
marble, whereon were inscribed in lett¢rs of gold the history, acts, 
and death of our martyr. 

The parrot had, in its life, been blinded, maimed; had been hunted 
from place to place with hate and curses following it, and had at last 
been brained by a shrew for the teath in a cobbler’s garret. But dead, 
its fame began to live; and now, it stands in a palace upon marble, and 
is sheltered from the smallest mote by a case of crystal! 

What are the trials of truth, when we think of its monuments? 

Sa 
SCENE IN A GERMAN GAMING-HOUSE. A 

When we arose and crossed the saloon to the right side, we were intro 
duced to a scene of horror, one feature of which I had never witnesse 
before, either at home or abroad, and one feature of which I desire not o 
witness again. But Iam glad I have seen it once, where and wheie 
alone it is to be seen in all] its satanic reality, more than in any part of 
Europe perhaps. It was a suite of gambling-rooms, with roulette and 
rouge-et-noir tables, where balls were rolling round, and heaps of untold 
gold were glittering, and the lips not only of men but of women were 
quivering, some in the intenseness of their anxiety, and others in the 
agony of despair. Here was selfishness, and avarice, and villany, all per- 
sonified in a thousand fiends and faces. Here desperate adventurers 
were staking their last ducat with calm and collected countenances, in 
which there was just a perceptable agitation of the muscles, indicative of 
the hateful passions which were boiling within. In each of these side 
dens a single lamp witha circular reflector hung over a table which was 
covered with a green cloth. On one side of this table there sat, “ in 
shape a beast,” Beelzebub himself, with a heap of money before him, a 
round ball in one hand, and a small metal drag in the other. Like others 
of the wicked, there is no rest for his hand, taking and giving out money, 

and in keeping the untiring ball and wheel in constant motion. Around 
him were gamesters of all ages and both sexes, bending with horrid fea- 
tures of anxiety uver the square pieces of wax cloth, which were chequered 
and numbered, and covered with many a gold and silver ccin, all of which 
were changing hands every half-minute. The dull, dim, but steady light 
shone dismaliy down on their dark, determined faces. All was silence, 
still as the grave, but the monotonous call of the coupier, and the rattling 
click click of the ball rolling and stotting round its rim of ruin. We 
were walking along silently in a slow and solemn pace, when a person 
who had come up the Rhine with us, pressed himself through the crowd 
with shame and confusion of face. One word, and a point with his fore- 
finger to the gambling-table explained the cause. There stoad his fellow 
traveller at one of the tables, cool and calculating as Prince Metternich 














| other fact in regard to the incidents of this day. 


himself. A momentary flush had jus crossed his features, and twelve | —New Monthly. 


sovereigns were in the act of being drawn from under his hand ina very 
common-place sort of way, to the general treasure on the other side of 
the table. In another moment fifteen were put down by him in different 
corners of the oi!-cloth. As if to prevent him from gving over the falls of 
the Rhine at Schauffhausen, all of us made a simultaneous rush round the 
table to the place where he stood, firm from toe to top, and while he was 
in the act of drawing in his prize, we literally lifted him up and took him 
from the table. A word or two of kindly remonstrance brought him te 
his recollection, and to a sense of the danger he was in of losing every 
farthing he had. Thus humbled and convicted of the depravity, and con- 
vinced of the dreadful danger of being in the way of temptation, and 
utterly disgusted with such objects of utter detestation, we all came at 
once away from the whole iniquity, and my friend led me home to my 
bed-room without even giving me a knowledge of the fact, that a public 
ball was to commence with music and dancing at ten o'clock, that is of 
the Sabbathevening. ‘ When I got into the fresh cool air, though I was 
fully sensible I had net spent my Sabbath evening exactly as I ought to 
have done, yet, in the course of my very long life,” says Francis Head, 
‘“] think I never felt more particularly disposed te repeat—as in England 
we are. thank Heaven, still taught to do—remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath day.”’ For my own part I reflected for an hour in bed on 
what I had seen, and so far as may be judged from the feelings of a heart 
which is well said to be decetiful above all things, it may be believed that 
{ fell asleep with sentiments more pious and grateful than those with 
which I awoke in the haste and anxiety of the previous morning. One 
The Englishman after- 
wards told me, that he had been a gainer to te amount of seventy-five 
sovereigns. “Aye,” sail J, ‘‘but remember that the wages of sin is 
death.” —Eight weeks in Germany. 
eee 

Sparx anpD its Resources.—The more I have contemplated this 
magnificent country, this extraordinary climate, superabundant soil, and 
bold and sturdy peasantry, the more I am at a loss to understand the 


| causes that mike all these gifts of Providence of no avail, and why such 


a nation should be plunged in a seemingly interminable civil war, devas- 
tating the cities, the fields and the provinces. An acute Spaniard ob- 
served to me, “If we had but six bonest men, and they the ministers, 
we should have peace, order and tranquility ; but there are no such per- 
sons to be found.”” Again he remarked—*‘ The climate which you so 
much eulogise is one cause of our wretchedness ; every article of life is so 
cheap that a Spaniard can live on three halfpence a day, and would ra- 
ther idle al! his time away than undertake any labor.” And this is pro- 
bably much of the cause of Spanish deterioration : where the earth pro- 
duces easily as in warm climates, the people are unaccustomed to work 
and activity, and tothe valvable habits resulting from steady exertion ; so 
they sink satisfied under a despotic government, because it saves them 
the trouble of thinking and acting for themselves, having no institutions 
to cherish a different spirit among them. The old system, too, of Spain, 
when each province had its own peculiar laws, customs and privileges, 
was a bar to free internal communication throughout the country, and 
roads, and bridges, and public works and enterprise were, and are al- 
most entirely wanting. There was no national opigion, for national edu- 
cation wes at a low ebb; corruption existed in and tainted every thing, 
from the highest minister to the humblest of hia officials; the public de- 
partments and the law courts were filled with favoritism, servility, and 
venality ; services and rights were disregarded in favor of the highest 
bidder, This was the complaint of the Spaniards themselves. The 
mines os Spain have been no less neglected than the above ground pro- 
duce, There are said to be coal-minvs of a good quality in Asturias, but 
no one cares to lay out capital in working them. The quick-silver mines 
of Almaden, &c., are the property of rhe government ; they pay no tax- 
| es, and produce about one quarter of a million sterling : these constitute 
one-sixth of the whole, and the revenue from the remainder does not ex- 
ceed £50,000 annually. The same number of beasts of draught and 
burden are said to be employed in these mines, and half a million of 
men. Were they properly looked after which becomes the more impor- 
tant since the loss of America to Spain—the increase, it is generally con- 
sidered, would be enormous, and the results highly beneficial to the gov- 
ornment and country at large, in the vast impulse thus given tu national 
activity. As it is, the south of Spain is far superior to the north in the 
| development of rasources, and the merchants of Cadiz have certainly 
set the example totheir eountrymen.— Marquis of Londouderry’s Tour. 
$$ 
Naroteon ConquereD py a Femate.—Napoleon lived on friend- 
ly terms with the family of Mr. Balcombe in St. Helena, at a small 
white house, called the Briars. Miss Balcombe was a great favorite 
with the Emperor. She was very young and Napoleon used to con- 
descend to romp with her. However, one day she drew his sword, 
and got him up ina corner, laughing at him and preventing his es. 
cape. ‘ Now,” said she with glee, “I have the greatest man in the 
world at my mercy.” The Emperer, it is said, was so annoyed at this 
sally that he never spoke to her afterwards. 
ee 
THE SUPERIORITY OF MACHINERY. 
A mechanic his labor will often discard 
If the rate of his pay he dislikes ; 


But a clock—and its case is uncommonly hard— 


Will continue to work though it strikes, 











THE WIDOW FATIRLOP. 

I hate stout people. Nature, I am certain, intended the whole cum- 
bersome breed to have gone extinct with that obsolete monster, the 
Mammoth. They were created, clearly, to inhabit the vast barren 
blanks of the antediluvian world: not to encumber with repletion, our 
modern cities and towns. One of them is too much fer a meiropolis.— 
In London, they, (the Giants) are out of both season and place. They 
ought to herd together like the elephants and rhinoceroses, and hippo- 
tomi, and inhabit the deserts idle of the earth; they should seek out fit- 
ting solitudes, like the whales, and not flounder in our populous shal- 
lows. They are irksome, if not dangerous, to our thronging millions.— 
It is neither delicate nor fair, with their disproportions, to thrust them- 
selves as they do upon our narrow highways and byways; to dam up our 
sma!! courts, and straight alleys. ‘Tbey ought not to engross, us they 
are accustomed, our neat houses and gardens, our tables and benches, 
our spare beds ; above all, our public conveyances. 

I have my eye, especially, in this lecture, on the Mistress Fairlop.— 
Oh! worthy of the huge oak, ber namesake was the circumferance, of 
that largest of widows! I should be afraid to write down any guess at 
her girth, or an estimate of her tonage. What must not her husband 
have been to bequeath sucha relict! A Titan doubtless, fot she was 
toe monstrous for any meaner embrace. She was infinately too large an 
object for mere human love; if it were not, beside, notororiously, a timed 
and humble affection. What a hand for any meck passion to sigh for! 
What a waist to have hoped even to encompass! ‘* Give me but what 
this girdle bound,”’ applied to her girdle, would have seemed neither re- 
fined as a compliment, nor modest as a request. What a face was here 
to dweil (unless to reside) upén! Whata pelican-chin to have toyed 
with! What arms! What a trunk! The Wisbeach Day Coach, in 
which for the first time, I conceived or beheld such a Titaness, groaned 
under the intolerable weight. Our co-travellers panted and pouted, if 
they did not openly cavil, at her unreasonable bulk. One of our over- 
strained cattle dropped dead upon the road. At last she condescended 
to be set down, and I exchanged with her a joyous and final farewell, (at 
leastso I hoped it was) at Ware. She intended, I understand, to sleep 
there, and she was worthy of its broad illimitable bed. Our acquaint- 
ance, however, had only;commenced. Nature, in one of her wayward 
moods, had bestowed on One of her hugest offspring a violent desire for 
migration and travel. 

It was in her inclination to have ascended Mont Blanc, or to have 
journeyed over land to India, which her bulk forbidding, she was con- 
tented to be shifted about from place to place in caravans and stages. In 
consequence, within a month from our first enceunter, I and the widow 
Fairlop again found ourselves, face to face, in the same vehicle, ona 
Saturday’s journey to Hemel Hempstead. She was still in her weeds. 
Her bonnet, hung with deep crape, in dimension an ordinary bed-tester, 
over-canopied her ample face; her convex body was clad in its wonted 
sables, and looked like a bombasine balloon. A dozen packages, the 
least of them a bundle, reposed in the amplitude of her lap. From her 
bulk and her garb, she might have been taken at a first glance, for the 
goodly Widow Blackett of Oxford, whom Elia hath immortalized, as 
well as compressed, in one of his admirable essays. But she bad none 
of the womanly softness of his gentle giantess. Mine had no thin feeble 
voice—no small feminine conversation—no delicacy—no timidity—no 
tenderness. She was altogether magnified,—as Gulliver complained of 
the Brobdignagdians,—into coarseness. [ was disappointed when we 
stopped at Edgeware, the coachman there taking on a pair of supple- 
mentary horses, under pretence of a hill, at her choosing only a simple 
half-dozen of cakes. It would not have misbecomed her to have called 
for a quintal of biscuit. Her voice was loud—stentorian,—she did not 
speak, but bellowed ;—and gave this large utterance to big, bold words. 
Her person matched with, but could not outvie, the jolly breadth of her 


jests, and slimness and gentility of person were especially the subjects of | 


her mirth. Her serious stories were monstrously extravagant,—her lies, 
great gross ones like herself. Her estates in various counties and shires 
were prodigious,—her establishments immense,—her personals in pro- 

ortion with her person. Her diamonds were large as paving stones ; 
oe! pearls big as egg plumbs ;—and they ought to have been so,—the 
trifling hair bracelets she wore being oft-times buried and lost, in the 
amazing plumpness of her wrist. Her cumbrous pomp at last oppressed 
me. Would to God she had still maintained the carriage of ber own, 
which she affirmed she had lately laid down—a gentle phrase of course, 
for her having crushed it! Her bulk smothered me,—my spirits fainted 
under the real and assumed greatness. My co-travellers sympathized 
with my annoyance. In a clear space, the world might have seemed 
“« wide enough for us all;’’ but a coach did not. On sleek Primrose 
Hill, or beside it, with a proper vantage, we might have borne with her 
bulk ; but in our crampt area, where we could see only her—and yet not 
all of her—she was too much for our horizon. Her voice stunned us— 
we gasped for air. One corner of the coach, tasked far beyofid the re- 
sistance of springs, preponderated fearfully against the wheel. The ma- 
chine groaned ;—the horses panted:—now laboring with a cloud of 
steam, up a gentle ascent on the hither side of Watford. The coachman 
blasphemed, conscious of having lost exactly fourteen minutes and a half 
of his allotted time on the road ; but hoped to make up for the deficien- 
cy, by taking advantake of the ensuing declivity.—Only for that impru- 
dence, must he be joined in the guilt of our catastrophe with the Widow 


Fairlop. His cattle pushed into unusual speed, became incapable of | 


check, arged on as they were by the irresistible impetus given to the 
coach by the weight of its enormous inmate,—lIn fact, it outran the horses, 
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swerved to the side of the road,—lunged,—iilted ,—balanced, equipoised 
for half a second, and, in ordinary cases, would have righted, but the 
weight of the Widow, our evil genius, prevailed—and the vehicle fell 
over!— Then rose from earth to sky the wild farewell! 

The crash, however terrific, was not loud enough to smothera tre- 
mendous groan—the common voice it might be of six suffering ‘ iusides,’ 
but rather to my ear, the proportionate emission of one enormous shat- 
tering body. For my own part, whether oppressed by the whole bulk of 
that incumbent being, or only of a leg or arm—lI had no breath either to 
moan orcry. “ The weight of twenty Atlantics lay above me.” I was 
crushed by Jaggernaut’s wagon—I was buried under the Pyramids.— 
And crushed too, like Cheops—into a pinch of dust. I wonder, sup- 
posing me to have perished, whether the coroner for Hertfordshire, 
could have imposed a deodand on the Mistress Fairlop ?—I fear not,— 
though | am informed that Waterhouse and Company, the proprietors, 
intend to dispute the payment of damages—(when Mr. R. the attorney, 
shall bring his fractured tibia into court,) on the ground that they should 
be charged on the overwhelming Widow.—And, were [a juryman 
on that question, she should bear a mviety of assessment—so help me 
God !” 

To return to our condition.—lour ef my fellow travellers, whom for- 
tune had cast uppermost, were extricated through a window ;—myself, 
meanwhile, lying senseless,—at least of their departure.—The fifth was 
more painfully liberated, her accommodating bulk had so jammed itself 
into nooks and recesses. Fortunately, during the labor, she was passive, 
had she kicked or struggled, I must have been annihilated.—My own 
turn succeeded—and here I cannot help remarking a difference which 
attended on our several exits. When the widew emerged, every hand, 
every arm, and there were many present, was extended to help her— 
whereas, when I scrambled forth, lL was not tendered the aid even of a 
finger ;—not, | am persuaded from any backwardness of humanity—but 
from a mistaken notion, in comparisun with the giantess, that I was 
aetial—buoyant. The by-standers would as soon have thought of up- 
lifting a butterfly. It was just as natural a feeling as mine, when I a 
lighted, that I was not safe even on terra firma with the Widow Fairlop. 
Her first care on feeling her feet, had been to enquire for her packages ; 
and a bag of crushed oranges--extempore marmelade, was delivered 
into her hand. A bonnet shape followed, 

If shape it could be called, that shape had none; 

and her bundles, compressed like so many biffins, were distributed around 
her feet. ‘Here we are,” quoth she, “all safe!” Me, in particular 
she singled out to stun with her boisterous congratulations, and proffer- 
ed to wring hands with me on what she was pleased to call our provi- 
dential escape. But I declined it: I could neither sympathize with her 
disproportionate gratitude, nor join with the voice of a bullock in her 
pious ejaculations. With a slight hurried farewell, which I prayed 
might be an everlasting one, I bade adieu to the Widow Fairlop. 

It is now twenty months since that parting, and I have not yet recov- 
ered from my injuries :—my unhinged mind, especially, hath never re- 
gained its tone. I would not read again that History of a Stout Gen- 
tleman, by Washington Irving, with his portentous entrance into the mail 
coaeh, for a thousand pounds. The remembrance of my own stage ca- 
tastrophe still haunts me—and daunts me. Iam ridden by perpetual 
nightmares. Il havedreams of hippotami, mammoths. Daniel Lambert 
heading a whole lumber troop of kindred giants, stumbles over me.— 
Sometimes I am trampled, methinks, by herds of buffaloes and wild ele- 
phants :—anon, I am passed over, on Holborn-bridge, by hour-long pro- 
cessions of wagons and ponderous brewers’ drays. Tuns cf Heidelberg 
topple upon me ;—Pelion with Mount Ossa, pick-a-back, is heaped upon 
my chest. In my lighter visions, I am only deposited with the coins and 
inscriptions under the foundation stones of hospitals, and new churches. 
These are my horrible nocturnal phantasyis:—by day I am rendered only 
less miserable by realities. Clumsy Yorkshiremen, of sixteen stone, 
beset me inthe streets. The pestiferous large race are as swarming as 
they are intrusive. Inchurch,—at the little Adelphi,—on St. Paul’s. I 
once encountered one, where I could have vowed the thing impossible— 
in the strict, narrow, niggardly thoroughfare of Passing Alley. Twice 
have I forfeited my fare in long stages, on account of a corpulent com- 
panion ;—and I ence refused to preceed in a Richmond steam packet, 
from a dread, absurd enough, but invincible, of our being swamped by 
an overgrown Wapping barge builder. My interest suffers with my 
pleasure: I am disclaimed by a wealthy, unmarried unele, just dying of 
a dropsy, because I cannot bring myself to visit him;—I have broken 
with the oldest of my bosom friends, because, unfortunately, he was the 
plumpest. Bear with, Courteous Stout Reader! and pity, my involun- 
tary infirmity ! 


Who loves fat people must himself be fat.— 

I must have favorites, like Cowper's Hares,—that are called, or might 
be called, Tiny and Lightfoot. Ican enjoy my small delights only 
with the small. The mouse does not keep company with the elephant, 
nor the frog with the ox. I must have creatures of my own size,—or 
less,—for my affections. I can dote on manikins—dwarfs— bonnie 
Scotch wee things—but I abhor giants. 

Sprites !—Elfins!—Fairies !—darling Minimi!—whither are ye flown? 
—Delicate Pygmies,—why are ye extinct?) The traditionary cranes,— 
if any kin to those which overhang our wharves,—were meant for the 
removal of a more ponderous race !—But nature to spite me takes the 
best first. Crachami, the minute,—the ethereal,—the Ariel, the all-but 
invisible girl, is, alas! no more,—whilst Mrs. Fairlop,—the monster ! 


| still lives to encumber the earth! 
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Decoration oF THE Russtan Cuurcues.—For the decoration of 
the interior of the Newsky Cathedral, blecks of marble were brought 
from Italy, precious stones from Siberia, and genuine pearls from Persia; 
t was embellished moreover with good copies from Guido Reni and 
Verngino ; and the altar-piece, an Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, is 
uy Raphael Mengs, or, as the monk who conducted us said, by Arphaele. 
in the chapel lung several pictures by ‘‘ Robinsa,’’ that is, in English, 
not Robinson, but Rubens. ‘ On Italiansky—he was an Italian,” ad- 
ded the good father, by way of explanation. From Robinson to canni- 
s is not too violent a leap, and, therefore, we were the less alarmed 
when our guide, pointing to a corner of the church, told us that a canni- 
bal was buried there. We read the inscription ; it was the celebrated 
Rassian general, Hannibal. The Russians, having no H, always change 
chat letter into G, and almost into KorC. * * In a side chapel 
etands the monument of Alexander Newsky. It is composed entirely of 
silver; and, next to the Ikonastases of the Kasan church, it is the lar- 
gest mass of that metal in Petersburg ; for it is said to consist of no less 
a weight than 5,000 pounds of pure silver. It is a hill of silver, fifteen 
feet high, upon which stands a catafalque ; above it are silver angels, of 
the size of men, with silver trumpets and silver flowers ; while a number 
of silver basso-relievos exhibit representations of the battle of the Newa. 
* * The Newsky convent received a larger share of the presents 
sent by Persepolis to the Petropolis of the north, when Gribojedow, the 
Russian ambassador, was murdered at Teheran, than had been assigned 
t@ it out of the Byzantine tribute. It was a long train of rare animals, 
with Persian stuffs, cloth of gold, and pearls, that entered Petersburg in 
the winter season. The pearls and the gold-dust were carried in large 
silver and gold bowls by magnificently dressed Persians, and exposed to 
public view; so likewise were the costly shawls. The Persian prince, 
Khosrew Mirza, rode in one of the imperial carriages with six horses, 
hich had been sent to meet him; the elephants bore upoa their backs 
owers manned by Indian warriors, and huge leathern boots had been put 
n their legs to protect them from the snow; the tigers and lions were 
protected with double skins of northern i rs—at least, their cages. 
“Tt was a fairy scene of the Arabian Nights,’’ was the cry among us, 
‘and ihe population of whole provinces bad collected to witness the 
how.”’ ‘It was a bagatelle,” said the people of Petersburg, “and the 
pearls were many of them false;”’ and the affair excited but little sensa- 
The elephants soon died of cold; and the pearls were partly pre- 
sented to the Risnifsi (treasuries) of the convents. In the Newskoi con- 
vent we saw whole pailfuls of these pearls.—Aokl’s Russia. 
————-—_— 
THe Newa i SummMer.—In the fine warm months of June and Ju- 
y, the arms of the Newa are studded night and day with boats, large 
and small, sailing and rowing, which never cease to present a mosten- 
chanting picture te eye and ear; and ail the magic scene which the ca- 
sale of Venice, with their gondolas, liave to boast of, are insignificant in 
comparison with the picturesque life here developed in the then so soft 
climate of the North. Imagine an atmosphere fanned by the gentlest 
xephyrs, warm and mild, the sun’s rays not oppressive, as though the 
warmth oozed from the distant stars, enchantingly clear and bright, 
though the source of light is not visible above the horizon—a night in 
which nothing secretes itself, nothing slumbers, neither the twittering 
birds, nor wakeful man, nor the plants and flowers, whose colors are dis- 
tinguishable—in short, a night possessing all the charms of night to- 
gether with all the convenience of day, as though garish day bad merely 
put on the more sable mantle of night. Here a river, sportively dividing 
into a number of branches, and presently uniting into large streams, flow- 
ing on, placid, clear, and majestic; there an archipelago of islands, the 
one-half of them studded with magnificent palaces, the other adorned 
with delicious gardens, tasteful pavilions, and luxurious hermitages ; yon- 
der the wide sea, before the gates of the city, and close to each of the 
six mouths of the rivers—conceive, I say, all this, animated with thou- 
sands of boats and vessels. Englishmen of nautical experience, proud of 
their supericrity to all others in the management of their elegant little 
barques; German citizens, indulging at night with their families in for- 
getfulness of the cares of the day; Russians, pouring forth over the wa- 
vers the harmonious airs of their national songs; the great and the wealthy 
of the empire, attended by bands of their slaves, entertaining them with 
that enchanting horn music ; the seamen belonging to the shipping of all 
the maritime nations admiring the marvels of the splendid nights—form 
a lively conception of all this, or rather step into one of those elegant 
boats, make a tour of the islands, and in vain would you seek a city on 
the face of the globe that can afford anything to be compared with the 
charms of these summer night water excursions in Petersburg.—Kohl’s 
Russia, 
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Byron anp Worpswortu.-—Poetry ought to be the revelation of the 
complete man—and Byron’s manhood having no completion nor entirety, 
consisting on the contrary of one-sided passionateness, his poems dis- 
covered not a heart, but the wound of a heart ; not humanity, but dis- 
ease ; not life, but a crisis. It was not so—it was not in the projection 
of a passionate emotion, that William Wordsworth committed bimself to 
nature, but in fall resolution and determinate purpose. He is scarcely, 
perhaps, of a passionate temperament, although still less is he cold ; ra- 
ther quiet in his love as the stock-dove, and brooding over it as constant- 
iy, and with as soft an inward sony lapsing outwardly—serene through 
deepriess—saying himself of bis thoughts, that they “ do often lie too 
deep for tears ;’’ which does not mean that their painfulness will not 
suffer them to be wept for, but that their closeness to the supreme truth 





hallows them, like the cheek of an archangel, from tears. Call him the 
very opposite of Byron, who, with narrower sympathies for the crowd, 
yet stood nearer tothe crowd, because everybody understands passion. 
Byron wasa poet through pain. Wordsworth was a feeling man, be- 
cause he was a thoughtful man ; he knows grief itself by reflex emotion; 
by sympathy rather than by suffering. He isemimently and humanely 
expansive ; and, spreading his infinite egotism over all the objects of 
his contemplation, reiterates the love, life, poetry of his peculiar being 
in transcribing and chanting the material universe, and so sinks a broad 
guif between his descriptive poetry and that of the Darwinian painter- 
poet school. Darwin was, as we have intimated, all optic nerve. Words- 
worth’s eye is his soul. He does not see that which he does not intellee- 
tually discern, and he beholds his own cloud capped Helvellyn under the 
same conditions with which he would contemplate a grand spiritual ab- 
straction. In his view of the exterior world—as in a human Spinosism 
—mountains and men’s hearts share in a sublime unity of humanity ; 
yet his Spinosism dves in no wise affront God, for he is eminently a reli- 
gious poet, if net, indeed, altogether as generous and capacious in his 
christianity as in his poetry ; and being a true christian poet, he is 
scarcely least so when he is not writing directly upon the subject of reli- 
gion : just as we learn sometimes without looking up, and by the mere 
color of the grass that the sky is cloudless. But what is most remarka- 
ble in this great writer is his poetical consistency. There is a wonderful 
unity in these multifurm poems of one man; they are “bound each to 
each in natural piety,’’ even as his days are—and why ’—because they 
are his days—all his days, work daysand Sabbath days—his life, in fact, 
and not the unconnected work of his life, as velgar men do opiue of po- 
etry and do rightly opine of vulgar poems, but the sign, seal, and repre- 
sentation of his life—nay, the actual laudable breathing of his inward 
spirit’s life. When Milton said that a poet’s life should be a peem, he 
spoke a high moral truth ; ifhe had added a reversion of the saying, 
that a poet’s poetry should be his life,—he would have spoken a critical 
truth, not low.— Weekly Library Periodical. 
—— 


Hosiery anp Lace Trapves.— The demand for fancy laces is about 
‘that it has been for several weeks past; this is applicable to all sorts 
of fancy nets, spotting, wire, ground, and loop net or plait. With 
some degree of surprise and satisf-ection we learn that there is at 
length some improvement in the plain silk hose branch, after a grad- 
ual depression for the last twenty-five years. ‘This most delicate of 
all manufactures is now becoming scarce of good hands, which gives 
great hopes that the amendment will be for some time stable. The 
articles in general are of the stop kind, especially those termed ex- 
pors, which are exported to South America and the West Indies. 
There is but a very slight improvement in the silk glove trade, many 
of the frames being standing, and most of the hands being short of 
work. ‘The question of the printed statement is yet agitated. The 
warp-tatting lace hands had a meeting on Monday, which, to accom- 
modate the Quorndon and Stapleford workmen, was held at Beeston. 
After considerable discussion, they conceiving that resistance wouid 
be unavailing, in the present state of the trade and public feeling con. 
sented to go to work at the reduced prices offered.— Notts Review. 


Tue Test.—A Spaniard having stolen a horse from an Indian, the 
latter convicted him of the offence by a very ingenions plan. He com- 
plained to a judge, who had the Spaniard, with the horse, brought before 
him. The prisoner swore that the animal belonged to him, and that he 
had always had it, so that the judge did not find himself in a position to 
convict. He was even about to return the herse to him, when the Indian 
said, ‘If you will allow me I will prove that the animal belongs to me.” 
Immediately he pulled off his cloak, aud covering the horse's head, asked 
the Spaniard of which eye it was blind?) The robber was much embar- 
rassed at the question, but nevertheless, not to delay the court, he replied 
at hazard that it was the right eye. The Indian, uncovering the head, 
exclaimed, ‘ the horse is not blind either of the right eye or the left!” 
The judge immediately decided that the animal was his. 

How to Swim unpkR Water.—When you have dived as deep as you 
wish, strike out with the hands, taking care to tuck up the thumbs till 
the tips of them almost touch the inner parts of the lowest joints of each 
little finger (to prevent the hand being too concave), and keep the tips 
of the flagers pointed downwards towards the bottom. If you would 








swim midway hetween the bettom and the snrface, make the strokes of 
the arms and hands inwards, i. e. towards you, as if you would embrace 
the waters by large armfulls, keeping the thumbs turned rather down- 
wards. These are most important manceuvres. You are thus enabled 
to pass unseen across a river or branch of water; or to search for any 
thing which has fallen to the bottom ; and also te rescue any one who is 
drowning.—I’raser's Magazine. 

Cuniovs Arrixity.—There are residing in a cottage ar Welton, in 
the parish of Midsomer Norton, one great-grandmother, two grandmoth- 
ers, three mothers, three daughters, two grand-daughters, one great- 
grand-daughter, one son, one brother, one sister, one uncle, one great- 
uncle, two nieces, one widow, and four fatherless children, yet the whole 
amount to but five persons !—Salisbury Herald. 


Errects or Royat Patronace.—M. Julien and lady, of the Queen’s 
Opera, London, passed through Perth in the beginning of the week, for 
the purpose of engaging eight Highland pipers and twenty-four dancers, 
of the first order, to perform at the opera; and from thence they are to 
be taken with M. Julfen on a tour through France and Gei many. 
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ws Mich tragt cin wadkrer Reiter, 

Drum blink teh auch fo Heiter 3 

Pin freien Viannes Wehr; 

Das freut dem Schwerte fehr.” 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Surrah! 

Sa, gutes Schwert, frei bin ich, 

Und liebe did herjinnig, 

US warft du mir getraut 

Uls cine liebe Braut. 
purrah! Hurrah! OSrruab! 

Dit hab’ tch’s ja ergeben, 

Mein lichtes Cifenteben. 

Ach waren wir getraut 5 

Mann helft du deine Braut 7 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Ourrah! 

3u eT 

Ruft fejtlich Die Brompete 5 

Wenn die Kanone en nrebeei't, 

Hol? ich Das Liebchen cin. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah: 

pd feliges Ufa ngen ! 

Xd harre mit Uerlange tt. 

Du, Braur’gam hele mich, 

Mein Krdinghen steibe fiir Dich.” 
Hurrah! Surrah! Surrah! 

Mas Elirrft du in der Scheide, 

Du Helle Cifenfreude, 

: So witd, fo (chlachtenfreh 7 

Mecin Schwert, was Flirrft du fo ? 
Hurrah! Surrah! Surrah! 

Wohl lire’ teh in Der Scheide, 

Sch fehbne mich jum Streite, 

Recht wild und fchlachtenfreh, 

Drum, Reiter, lire’ ich fo.” 
Hurrah! Surrah! Hurrah! 

Bleih dDech im engen Sthbchen. 

Was willit du hrer, mein Liebchen 7 

Heil Ti um Kaurmerlein ; 

Bivib, bal® hot’ id) Dich ein. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

las mid) nicht Lange warten ! 

D (hiner Ciebesgarten, 

Vell Rvelvin blutigreth, 

Und aufgeblahtem Ted.“ 
Hurral)! Hurrah! Surreh: 


So fomm denn aus der onak 

Du, Reiters Augenweide. 

Heraus, mein Schwert, heraus ! 

Bahr’ dich in’s Vaterhaug, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

_ Kine 











Mc herrlicd 1S im Freien, 

Im riff’ gen Hochzeitsreihen. 

Wie glingt, im Sonnenftraht 

So brautlic) hell Der Stahl 
Hurrah ! Surrah! Hurrah! 

Wehlauf! thr feaen Streiter ! 

Wohlauf, ihr deutfchen Reiter ! 

Wird cud) Das Gerjz nicht warm ? 

Mehint’s Liehchen in den Arm. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


CErft that es an der Linen 

Nur gan; verftehlen blinfen 5 

Ded an die Reehte traut 

Gott fidjtearlidh die Braut. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Surrabh ! 

Drum drift den liebcheifen 

Brdutlichen Mund ven Cifen 

An cure Lippen felt! 

luc! mer die Braut verlape. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Nun laft das Liebchen fingen, 
DaG Helle Funken fpringen ! 
Der Hechjertmergen graut— 
Hurrah, du Cifenbraut. 
Gurrah! Ourrah! Hurrah! 


A soldier bears me dearly, 

Hence beam | forth so cheerly; 

I am a free man’s choice, 

Which makes the sword rejoice. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Good Sword! yes, free I hold thee, 
And in heart’s love enfold thee, 
As if thou wert allied 
To me, a lovely bride. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Already it is tendered, 

To thee my life surrendered ; 

Ah! were we so allied: 

When wilt thou fetch thy bride? 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


The bridal night’s red morni ng 

Breaks to the trumpet’s warning; 

When cannon peals begin, 

Fetch I the loved-one in. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


O sweet embrace! untiring, 

I tarry still desiring; 

Then bridegroom fetch thou me, 

My garland waits for thee. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 











Why in thy scabbard ringing, 

Thou lron-joy art springing 

In such wild battle-clow ? 

My Sword, why ring’st thou so? 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Ah! in the scabbard ringing, 

I long to be forth springing, 

Right wild with battle-glow ; 

Hence, soldier, clink I so! 
Hiurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Wait in thy chamber narrow, 
What wouldst thou here, my marrow? 
Wait in thy chamber, waif; 
Pil fetch thee, ere ’tis late. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Leave me not long in sadness, 
Thou garden of love’s gladness 
Where blood-red roses breathe, 
And blossom flowers of death. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Unsheathe thee then, thou treasure, 
Of soldier-eyes the pleasure; 
Come forth, my Sword, come forth, 
On! to the father’s hearth! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Aha! the glorious wedding, 
Here through the free air treading! 
Hew flames in sunshine bright, 
The steel so bridal white! 
Hurran! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


On, on, ye brave contenders! 

Ye German true defenders! 

And if your hearts be cold, 

The loved-one to them hold! 
Hiurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


While on the left side sitting, 
Shy are her looks and flitting; 
But on the right, the bride 
Trusts God in all her pride. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


To iron mouth love-glowing, 

The bridal kiss bestowing, 

Be every lip applied; 

Curst he who leaves the bride. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Now ] ; the } ved-one sing f. rth! 
The dazzling fiashes spring fi rth; 
Fast dawns the marriage tide, 
Hurrah, thou Iron bride! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
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MADAMOISELLE CAROLINE AT VAUXHALL GARDEN. 
DOCILITY OF THE HORSE. 


Among London equestrian amusements, Madamoiselle Caroline’s 
horse is now the lion. 


lies in the training of the horse to obey her will, putting him through a 


thousand graceful manccuvres. 
M'lle Caroline is a perfect phenomenon in her 


One of her most remarkable feats is 
way. In the mere act of graceful riding she is unexcelled, but her forte 


making the horse piroutte with her to a waltz movement, which he does 
as if he had been taught by a Coulon or a Taglioni. 











